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My Lens, | 
| 1888 114: $3: Tf? CET 
ent conbdered: formerly, 7527 a 
good deal of attention, the ſubject on 
- which you command me to communi- 


cate my thoughts to you: and I practiſed 


in thoſe days, as much as buſineſs and 


pleaſure allowed me time to do, the 


rules that ſeemed to me neceſſary to be 
obſerved in the ſtudy of hiſtory They | 


were! very different from thoſe which 


writers on the ſame ſubject have recom- 


mended, and whieh are commonly prac- 
tiſed. But I:confeſs to your lordſhip that 
"this neittier gaye me 455 kh has given 


Vor. 1 affect 


2 \ OE HER 
affect ſingularity. On the contrary I think 


that adue deference is to be paid to received 


the one and the 
they often are, abſurd or ridiculous. But 
this ſervitude js outward only, and abridges 


pray and that a due compliance with 
receiv ol ay un wt be held ; Tha both 
ther ſhoukd bh what 


in no fort the liberty of private judgment. 
The obligations of ſubmitting to it likewiſe, 


even outwardly, extend no further, than 
to thoſe opinions and cuſtoms which cannot 


be oppaſed; or from which we cannot 


deviate without doing hurt, or giving of- 
fence, to ſociety. In all theſe caſes, our 


ſpeculations ought to be frèe: in all other 


caſes, our practice may be ſo. Without 


any regard therefore to the opinion and 


Practiee even of the learned world, I am 


very willing to tell you mine. But as it 
is hard to recover a thread of thought long 
ago laid aſide, and impoſſible to prove 


ſome things and explain others, without 
- the alliſtance of many > books — L have 
not here; your lordſhip'tmuſt be content 


with ſuch an imperfect ſketchy as I am a- 


ble to ſend. you at preſent i in this letter. 
Tux motives' that carry men to the 

' Rudy of hiſtory are different! Some intend, 

if ſuch as they may be faid ta ſtudy, nothing 


more than 9 anch beach the 1 1 
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of AR 11D ES or PRO io, of EpaMinON- 
DAS or Scirio, ALEXANDER or CæSsAR, 
juſt as they play a game at cards, or as 
they , would , read the ſtory of the ſeven 


"£5 35 CER 


champions. | 


Orks there are, whoſe motive to 


this ſtudy is nothing better, and who have 
the further diſadvantage of becoming a 


nuſance very often to ſociety, in proportion 
to the progreſs they make. The. former 


do not improve their reading to any. good 


Pos the latter pervert it to a very 


4 one, and grow in impertinencè as 
they encreaſe in learning. I think I have 


known moſt of the firſt kind in England, 
and moſt of the laſt in France. The per- 
ſons I mean are thoſe who read to talk, 
to ſhine in converſation, and to impoſe in 
company: who, having few ideas to vend 


of their own growth, ſtore their minds 


with crude un-ruminated facts and ſen- 


Jn _—_— 


tences; ad Höpe to Tupply, by bare 


memory, the want of imagination and 

e ene EE dT 
Bur theſe are in the two loweſt forms. 

The next I ſhall mention are in one a little 


higher; in the form of thoſe who grow 


neither-wiſer nor better by ſtudy themſelves, 


but who enable others to ſtudy with greater 
eaſe, and to purpoſes more uſeful : who 


B 2 ä 
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make fair copies of foul manuſcripts, give 


the ſignification of hard words, And take 
a great deal of other grammatical pains, 
"The obligation to theſe men would be 


great indeed, if they were in general able 


to do any thing better, and ſubmitted to 
this drudgery for the ſake of the public ; 
as ſome of them, it muſt be owned with 
gratitude, have done, but not later, I 


think, than about the time of the reſur- 


2 
* 


reclion of letters. When works of im- 


portance are preſſing, generals themſelves 


may take up'the pick-àxe and the ſpade; 
but in the 6rdinary courſe of things,” When 


7 
0 


! 


Ul 


g 
4 


fame, as well as their betters, by ſuch 


that r neceſſity is over, ſuch tools 
are left in t 


Japprove therefore very much the devo- 


tion of a, ſtudious man at Chriſt- church, 
who was over-heard in his oratory entering 


into a detail with Gop, as devout perſons 
are apt to do, and amongſt other particular 


thankſgivings, acknowledging the divine 
goodnels in furniſhing the world with 


makers of Dictionaries]! Theſe men court 


means as Gor has given them to acquire 


it: and LitTLETON excrted all the genius 


he had, when he made a dictionary, tho“ 


'STzPHens did not. They deſerve encou- 
2 3 ragement 


are left in the hands deſtined to uſe them, 
the hands of common ſoldiers and peaſants. 


-: = 
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ragement however, whilſt they continue 
to compile, and neither affect wit, nor 
preſume to reaſon. 1 
4 Trxre is a fourth claſs, of much leſs 
* uſe than theſe, but of much greater name. 
Men of the firſt rank in learning, and to 
whom the whole tribe of hoſes bow 
with reverence. A man muſt be as indif- 
ferent as lam to common cenſure or ap- 
probation, to avow a thorough contempt. 
for the whole buſineſs of theſe learned lives; 
for all the reſearches into antiquity, for all 
, the ſyſtems of chronology and hiſtory, that 
we owe to the immenſe labours of a Sca- 
L1GER, a BoaCHART, a PRETA Ius, 
an Us H, and even a MarsnHam. The 
ſame materials are common to them all; 
but theſe materials are few, and there is a 
moral impoſlibility that they ſhould ever 
have more. They have combined theſe 
into every form that can be given to them: 
they have ſuppoſed, they have gueſſed, 
1 they have joined disjointed paſſages of dif. 
* ferent authors, and broken traditions of 
3 . uncertain originals, of various people, and 
3 of centuries remote from one another as 
well as from ours, In ſhort, that they 
might leave no liberty untaken, even a.wild 
4 fantaſlical ſimilitude of ſounds has ſerved. to 
3 propupaſyſtem. As the materials they have, 
| aL dah B 3 Tao mon 


Ys, oy 


with ſacred; tho? t 
very far from being eſtabliſhed, with the 


authority 


JT 
are 85 ſo are the very beſt and ſuch as paſs 
for authentic extreamly precarious; as ſome 
of theſe learned perſons thernſclvesEonfeſs, : 
Julius Arricanus, Evsgsivs, and 
Groot the monk opened the principal 
ſources of all this ſcience ; but they corrupt- 
ed the waters. Their point of view was to 
make profane ring and chronology age 
e latter chronology is 


clearneſs and 1 N. neceſſary to make it 
a rule, For this purpoſe, the ancient 
monyments, that chele! Writers conveyed 

to poſterity, were ee gelten by them accord- 


ing to the ſyſtem, they were to maintain: 


and none of theſe monuments were dell. 


vered down, in their, original form, and 


genuine „pufity. The, Dynaſties of Ma. 
NE-THO, for inſtance, : are broken to pieces 
byEusziu; and ſuch fragments of them 
e Sen #6 Ack ſhes his work. 
ave, we know, no more of them, 

TE Coc ex Alexandrinus we . owe to 
Gzore GB Fanny We have no other 
and one cannot ſee With- 

out amazement ſuch a man as Sir IHN 
MA RSR AM underyaluing, this authotity 
in one page, and bui ding! bis ſyſtem upon 


it in the next. He ſeems even by the 
| lightneſs of his expretions, if remember 


well, 


1 4 


Of the STupdy. of HisToRy, 7 
well, for it is long ſince I looked into his 
canon, not to be much concerned what 
foundation his ſyſtem had, ſo he ſhewed 
his ſkill in forming one, and in reducing 
the immenſe antiquity of the Egyprians 
within'the limits of the Hebraic calculation. 
In ſhort, my lord, all theſe ſyſtems are 
3 ſo many enchanted caſtles, they appear 
do be ſomething, they are nothing but ap- 
4 pearances: like them too, diſſolve the charm, 
and they vaniſh from the ſight, To diſſolve 
the charm, we muſt begin at the beginning 
of them : the expreſſion may be odd, but 
it is ſignificant. We muſt examine ſcru- 
puloully and indifferently the foundations 
on which they lean: and when we find theſe 
either faintly probable, or grofly improba- 
ble, it would be fooliſh to expect any thing 
better in the ſuper- ſtructure. This ſcience 
is one of thoſe that are a limine ſalutandæ. 
To do thus much may be neceſſary, that 
grave authority may not impoſe on our ig- 
norance: to do more, would be to aſſiſt 
4 this very authority in impoſing falſe ſcience 
3 upon us. I had rather take the Dar Ius 
whom ALEXANDER conquered for the ſon 
3 of Hs Aspzs, and make as many ana- 
chroniſms as a Jewiſh chronologer, than ſa- 
erifice half my life to collect all the learned 
lumber that fills the head of an antigrary. 
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LETTER I, 


Concerning the true gle and advantages 


of it. 


/ 


ET me fay bmethüng of hiſtory i in 
general, before J deſcend into the 


conſideration of particular parts of it, or of 


the various methods of ſtudy, or of the 


different views of thoſe that apply them 


ſe]ves-to it, as I had vegan to do 1 in my 
former letter. [2-39 

Tu love of hiſtory eme inſeparable 
from human nature, becauſe it ſeems inſe- 
parable from ſelf-love. The fame princi- 
ple in this inſtance carries us forward and 
backward, to future and paſt ages. We 
imagine that the things, which affect us, 


muff affect poſterity : "this ſentiment runs 
throygh mankind, Wa C K down to 


8 . 
. 


, ** Lia a” . p 
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Mong .civilize in 1 te 
the means of gratifying it: but let us ob- 


I 7 
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the pariſh clerk in Pop E's miſcellany. We 
are fond of preſerving, as far as it is in our 
frail power, the memory of our own ad- 
ventures, of thoſe of our own time, and 
of thoſe that preceded it. Rude 5 | 


2 


ſtone have been raiſed, and ruder hy mus 


have been compoſed, for this purpoſe, by 


nations who had not yet the uſe of arts and 


letters. To /go do further back, the tri- 
umphs of Obi were celebrated in runic 


ſongs, and the feats of our Britiſh anceſtors 
were recorded in thoſe of their bards. 


The ſavages of America have the ſame 


cuſtom at this day: and long hiſtorical 


ballads of their huntings and their wars 

are ſung at all their feſtivals. , There is. 

need of ſaying whe en e 
nations, in proportion to 


ſerve; that the ſame principle of nature 
directs us as ſtrongly, and more generally 
as well as more early, to indulge our own 
curioſity, inſtead of preparing to - gratify 


that of others. The child harkens with 


delight to the tales of bis nurſe, he learns 
to read, and he devours with eagerneſs fa- 
bulous legends and novels. In riper years 
he applies himſelf, to hiſtory, or to that 


which he.takes | for hiſtory, to authorized | 


romance: and even in age, the deſire, of 
365 B 5 888 knowing 


F 


410 EET WEE em 
knowing what has happened to other mien, 
yields to the defire alone of telating what 
has happened to ourſelves, Thus hiſtory, 
true or falſe, ſpeaks to our paſſions always. 
What pity is it, my lord, that even the beſt 
ſhould ſpeak to our underſtandings ſo ſel- 
dom? That, it does ſo, we have none to 
blame but ourſelves. Nature has done her 
part, She has opened this ſtudy to every 
man who can read and think: and what 
ſhe has made the moſt agreeable, reaſon 
can make the moſt. uſeful, application of 
our minds. But if we conſult our reaſon, 
we ſhall be far from following the examples 
of our fellow-creatures, in this as in moſt 
other caſes, who are ſo proud of being ra- 
. tional. We ſhall neither read to ſoothe 
our indolence, nor to gratify our vanity : 
as little ſhall we content ourſelves to drudge 
like grammarians and critics, that others 
may be able to ſtudy, with greater eaſe 
and profit, like philoſophers and ſtateſ- 
men: as little, ſhall we affect the ſlender 
merit of becoming great ſcholars at the 
expence of groping all our lives in the dark 
mazes of antiquity, All theſe miſtake the 
true drift of ſtudy, and the true uſe of hif- 
tory. - Nature gave us curioſity to excite 
the induſtry, of our minds; but ſhe never 
Intended it ſhould be made the * 
ni 0 w muc 
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much leſs the ſole, object of their applica- 
tion. The true and proper object of this 
application, is a conſtant improvement in 
private and in public virtue, An application 
to any ſtudy, that tends neither directly 
nor indirectly to make us better men and 
better citizens, is at beſt but a fpecious and | 
ingenious ſort of idleneſs to uſe an expreſ- 
ſion of T1LLoTsON : and the knowledge 
we acquire by, it is a creditable kind of ig- | 
-norance, nothing more. This creditable 
kind of ignorance is, in my opinion, the 

| whole benefit which the generality of men, 

1 even of the moſt learned, reap from the 
ſtudy of hiſtory : and yet the ſtudy of 

hiſtory ſeems to me, of all other, the moſt 

proper to train us up to private and public 
virtue. 5 11 


* 


1 Lovn lordſhip may very well be ready 
1 by this time, and after ſo much bold cen- 
ſure on my part, to aſk me what then is 
dhe true uſe of hiſtory ? in what reſpects 
# it may ſerve to make us better and wiſer ? 
and what method is to be purſued in the 
F ſtudy. of it, for attaining theſe great ends? 
I will anſwer you by quoting what I have 
read ſome where or other, in Dionyſus. 
| Hattcann, I think, that hiſtory is philo- | 
2 ſophy teaching by examples. We need but 
1 o caſt our eyes on the world, and we 2 
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wuoiſeſt leſſons in en of virtue go but a 
little way to convince the judgment, and 


by the ſame means, and we are obliged to ap 
ply to ourſelves what we ſee happen to other 


} « iter eſt per pratceptai: breve & efficax 


epiſtles in confirmation of my own opinion, 
are pointed out to us, there is a kind of ap- 


dur ſenſes, as well as our underſtandings. 
LEY The 
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Pig the daily, force of example; we need 
but to turn them inward, and we ſhall 
ſoon diſcover; why example has this force, 
4% Pauct;prudentia, ſays Ta eixus, „ho- 


4 nefta abdeterivribus, utilia ab noxiis dif- | 


40 cetnunt: plures aliorum eventis do- 


d centurꝰ Such is the imperfection of 


human Vsderſtadding⸗ ſuch the frail tem- 
per of our minds, that abſtra& or general 
propyſifions, tho never ſo true, appear ob- 
cure or doubtful to us very often, till they 
are explained by examples; and that the 


determine the will, unleſs they are enforced 


men. Inſtructions by precept have the fur- 
ther diſadvantage of coming on the autho- 
rity of others, and frequently require a long 
deduction of reaſoning. « Homines ampliùòs 
« oculis quam auribus credunt: longum 


« pet exempla;** The reaſon of this judg- 
ment, which I quote from one of Senzca's 


reſts I think on this; that when examples 


al, with which we are flattered; made to 
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The inſtructĩon cemes tien upon our own 
allchority: we frame the precept after our 
ownexperience, and yield to fact when we 
reſiſt ſpeculation. But this is not the only 
advantage of inſtruction by example; for 
example appeals not to our underſtanding 
al6neybut toõ our paſſions likewiſe, Example 
aſſwages theſe, of animates them; ſets paſ- { 


ſion on the ſide of judgment, aid makes the 
whole man of a piece, which is more than the 
ſtrongeſt reaſoning and the cleareſt demon- 
ſtration can do: and thus forming habits 
by repetition, example ſecures the obſer- 
vance of thoſe precepts which example in- 
ſinuated. Is ix not PLiny, my lord, who 
ſays, that the gentleſt, he ſhould have 
added the moſt effectual way of command- 
ing, is by example? Mitiùs jubetur ex- 
„ emplo. The harſheſt orders are ſoft- 
ened by example; and tyranny itſelf becomes 
perſwaſſve. What pity it is that ſo few 
princes have learned this way of command- 
ing? But again; the force of examples is 
not confmed to thoſe alone: that paſs im- 
mediately under our fight: the examples 
that memory ſuggeſts have the ſame effect 
in their degree, and an habit of recalling 
them will ſoon produce the habit of imi- 
tating them. In the fame epiſtle, from 
hence Lcited apaſſage-jult now, Sn ok 
kette | ſays 
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ſays that CizanTHEs had never become ſo 
perfect a copy of Zo, if he had not paſ- 
ſed his life with him; that PLATro, ARris- 
ToTL?, and the other philoſophers of that 

| ſchool, profited more by the example, than 
by the diſcourſe of Sock Ar ES. ¶ But here 
by the way SENECA miſtook; for Socg AT ES 

died two years according to ſome, and 
four years according to others, before the 
birth of ARIS TOTLE: and his miſtake might 
come from the inaccuracy of thoſe who 
collected for him; as ER As Ms obſerves, 


after QuixTILIAx, in his judgment on 


Sg EA.] But be this, which was ſcarce 
worth a parentheſis, as it will; he adds that 
Mx TRoDoRus, HERMA OCHus, and Po- 
-LY ANUS, men of great note, were form- 


ed by living under the ſame roof with E- 


-P1cuRvs, not by frequenting his ſchool. 


Theſe are inſtances of the force of imme- 


diate example. But your Jordſhip knows 
that the citizens of Rome placed the ima- 


ges of their anceſtors in = veſtibules of 


their houſes; ſo that whenever they went 


in or out, theſe venerable buſtoes met their 


eyes, and recalled the glorious actions of 
the dead to fire the living, to excite them 
to imitate and even to emulate their great 
forefathers. The ſucceſs anſwered the de- 
7 The virtue of one generation Was 
4 transfuſed 
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tlansfuſed by the magic of example into 
ſeveral: and a ſpirit of heroiſm was main- 
tained through many ages of that common- 
wealth. Now theſe are ſo many inſtances 
of the force of remote example, and from 
all theſe inſtances we may conclude that 
examples of both kinds are neceſſary, _ 

Taz ſchool of example, my lord, is | 


mM 


the world : and the maſters of this ſchool 
are hiſtory and experience. I am far from 
F contending that the former is preferable to 
the latter. I think upon the whole other- 
wiſe : but this I ſay, that the former is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to prepare us for the lat- 
ter, and to accompany us whilſt we are 
under the diſcipline of the latter, that is, 
3 throvgh the whole courſe of our lives. No 
doubt ſome few men may be quoted, to 
whom nature gave what art and induſtry * 
can give to no man. But fuch examples 
will prove nothing againſt me, becauſe 1 
admit that the ſtudy of hiſtory without 
experience is inſufficient, but aſſert that 
experience itſelf is ſo without genius. 
Genius is preferable to the other two, but 
| T would wiſh to find the three together: 
for how great ſoever a genius may be, and 
how much ſoever he may acquire new light 
and heat as he proceeds in his rapid courſe, 
certain it is that he will never ſhine with my 
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out any 


knowledge 
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full luſtre, nor ſhed the full. influence he 
is capable of, unleſs to His own experience 
he adds the experience of other men 
and other ages. Genius, without the im- 
provement at leaſt of experience, is what 
comets once were thought to be, a blazing 
meteor, irregular in his courſe, and dan- 
gerous in his approach; of no uſe to any 
ſyſtem, and able to deſtroy, any. Mere 
ſons of earth, if they have experience with- 
of the hiſtory of the 
.. but half ſcholars in the 7 — 
of «mankind! And if they are converſagt 
im chiſtoryo without experience, they are 
worſe than igoorant ; they are pedants, 
always incapable, ſometimes meddling 
and preſuming. The man, who has all 
three, is an honour to his country, , and a 
public bleſſing: and ſuch 4 truſt your lord- 
ſhip will be in this century, as your great- 


grand- -father # was in the laſt. 


. low, to 


I nave inſiſted a little the longer on 
this head, and have made theſe diſtinctions 
the rather, becauſe tho I attribute a great 
5 deal more, than many will be ready to al- 
to the ſtudy of hiſtory; yet I would 

not willingly even ſeem to fall into the ridi- 
cule of aſcribing to it ſuch extravagant ef- 


fects, as ſeveral have ce mou: Tul Ly 
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down to Casauson, La MoTrsx Ls 
VaR, and other modern pedants. When 
T TurLy informs us in the ſecond book of 
his ' Tuſculan diſputations, that the firſt 
Scirpto AFRICANUS had always in his hands 

the works of XENOHHON, he advances no- 
thing but what is probable and reaſonable. 
To ſay nothing of the retreat of the ten 
thouſand, nor of other parts of XxNoPHoN's 
writings ; the images of virtue, repreſented 

in that admirable picture the Cyropædia, 
were proper to entertain a ſoul that was 
fraught with virtue, and Cyrus was 
worthy to be imitated by Scipio. So SE» 
iin emulated Czsar, whoſe commenta- 
3 ries were tranſlated for his uſe againſt the 
Z cuſtoms of the Turks: ſo CæsSAR emula- 
ted ALEXANDER, and ALEXANDER A- 
 XF cniLLEs. There is nothing ridiculous here, 
except the uſe that is made of this paſſage 
by thoſe who quote it. But what the ſame 
TuLLy ſays in the fourth book of his aca- 
demical diſputations, concerning LucuL- 
Lus, ſeems to me very extraordinary. 

* In Aſiam factus imperator venit; cum 
e eſſet Roma profectus rei militaris rudis;' 
(one would be ready to aſcribe. ſo ſudden a 
change, and ſo vaſt an improvement, to 
nothing leſs than knowledge infuſed by in- 
ſpiration, if we were not aſſured in the 

TIER 28 | | ſame 
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ſame lacs that they were effected by very 


natural means, by ſuch as it is in every 
man's power to employ) ©* partim percon- 
« tando à peritis, partim in rebus geſtis 
% legendis. Lucullus, according to 
this account, verified the reproach on the 
Roman nobility, which SaLusT puts into 
the mouth of Marius. But as I diſcover 
the 
to the Patricians in one caſe ; ſo | diſcover, 
methinks, the cunning of TvLLY,. and his 

partiality to himſelf in the other. LucuL- 
ey way he had been, choſen conſul, ob- 


tained by intrigue the government, of Cili- 


cia, and fo put himſelſ into a ſituation of 
commanding the Roman army againſt Mi- 
THRI DATES: T'ULLy had the ſame govern- 
ment afterwards, and tho he had no M1- 
THRIDATES nor any other enemy of con- 
ſequence oppoſed to him, tho all his mili- 


tary feats conſiſted in ſurprizing and pillaging 1 


a parcel of highlanders and wild Cilicians, 


yet he aſſumed the airs of a conqueror, 


and deſcribed his actions in ſo pompous a 
ſtile, that the account becomes burleſque. 

He laughs indeed in one of his letters to 
 ArtTicvs at bis generalſhip; but if we turn 


to thoſe. he writ to CoxLivs Rurvs and to 


Caro upon this occaſion, or to thoſe where- 
in he expreſſes. to Arx ieus his reſentment 
54 . 


paſſion of Maklus, and his prejudices 
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2 againſt CA ro, for not propoſing in his fa- 
your the honors uſually decreed to conque- 
rors we may ſee how vanity turned his. 
head, and how impudently he inſiſted on 
obtaining a trium} b. Is it any ſtrain now 
to ſuppoſe, that he meant to inſinuate in 
the paſſage I have quoted about Lucullus, 
that the difference between him and the 
former governor of Cilicia, even in military 
merit, aroſe from the different eonjuncture 


alone? and that Lucullus could not have 
done in Cilicia at that time more than he 


23 himſelf did? Crotro had read and queſti- 
onedd at leaſt as much Vas LSL Us, and 
would therefore have appeared as great a 
captain, if he had had as great a prince as 
MrTuRIDATES to encounter. But the truth 
is, that LuculLus was made a great cap- 
teain by theory or ſtudy of hiſtory alone, 
no more than FERDINAND of Spain and 
ALPHoNsvVs of Naples were cured of deſ- 
perate diſtempers by reading Livy and 
QuixnTus CurrTivs ; a filly tale which 
Bopix, Au vor, and others have picked 
up and propagated, Lucullus had ſerved 
in his youth againſt the Marſi, probably in 
other wars, and SviLA took early notice 
of him: he went into the eaſt with this 
3 general, and had a great ſhare in his con- 
JJ e 21 RRlence:: - 


fidence. He commanded in ſeveral exf 


ditions. It was he who reſtored the Co- 4 
lophonians to their liberty, and who pu 


niſhed the revolt of the people of Myte- 


lene. Thus we ſee that LucuLLus was f 
formed by experience as well as ſtudy, | 


and by an experience gained in thoſe very 
countries, where he gathered ſo many lau- 
rels afterwards in fighting againſt the ſame 


enemy. The late duke of MarLBoRovuGn 
never read XenoepnoNn moſt certainly, nor 
the relation perhaps of any modern wars; 
but he ſerved in his youth under monſieur 

de TURENNE, and | have heard that he was 


taken notice of in thoſe early days by that 


5 


great man. He afterwards commanded in 
an expedition to Ireland, ſerved a campaign 
or two, if I miſtake not, under king WII 
LIAM in Flanders: and, beſides theſe oc- 
caſions, had none of gaining experience in 
war, till he came to the head of our ar- 
mies in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


two, and triumphed, not over Aſiatic 


troops, but over. the veteran armies of 
France. The Roman had on his ſide genius 
and experience cultivated by ſtudy : the 
Briton had genius improved by experience, 
and no more. The firſt therefore is not an 
example of what ſtudy can do alone; but 
the latter is an example of what 


experience, 


genius and 
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early! to the bee 0 N 
philoſophy, with” the. intention of being 
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experience can do without ſtudy, They 


* 
* 
* 


can do much to be ſure, when the firſt is 
given in a ſuperior degree. But ſuch ex- 


amples are very rare: and when they hap- 


n, it will be ſtill true, that they would 
ave had fewer blemiſhes, and would 
have come nearer to the perfection of pri- 
vate and public virtue, in all the arts of 
peace and atchievements of war; if the 


views of ſuch men had been enlarged, and 


their ſentiments ennobled,, by org 
that. caſt. of thougbt and that .temper ot 
mind, which wall, 1 0% n. 1055 


habitual in every who. 
9 Alps 
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wiſer and better, without the affectation of 
being more learned. 

In temper of the mind 1 is ; formed, 
and a certain turn given to our ways 'of - 
thinking; in a word, the ſeeds of that 
moral charater which cannot wholly alter 
the natural character, but may correct the 
evil and improve the good that js in it, or 
do the very contrary, or ſow, betimes, 
much ſooner than is commonly ſu ſu ppoſed. 
It is equally certain, that we ſhall.gather 
or not gather experience, be the better 
or the worſe for this experience, when 
we come into the world and mingle 

| among(t 
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among mankind according to the tem- 
per of mind and the turn of thought, 
that we have acquired beforehand, - and 
bring along with us. They will tincture 


all our future acquiſitions, ſo that the very 


ſame experience, which ſecures the judg- 
ment of one man or excites him to vir- 
tue, ſhall lead another into error, or plunge | 

him into vice. From hence it follows, | 
that the ſtudy of hiſtory has in this reſpect | 
: a double Pre If experience alone 
can make us perfect in our parts, experi- 
ence cannot begin to teach them till we 
are actually on the ſtage: whereas by a 
previous application to this ſtudy, we conn i 

them over at leaſt before we appear there: 
we are not quite unprepared, we learn our | 


parts ſooner, and we learn them better, 


- Le r me explain what I mean by an ex- 
'ample. There is ſcarce any folly or vice 3 
more epidemical among the ſons of men, 
than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity, by 
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which the prope of each country are apt 
to prefer t 
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emſelves to thoſe of every o- 
ther; and to make their own cuſtoms * 
and manners and opinions the ſtandards i 
of right and wrong, of true and falſe. 

The Chineſe mandarins were ſtrangely 
ſurpiſed, and almoſt incredulous, when 
the Jeſuits ſhewed them how ſmall a fi- 
TT gure 


1 
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| e their empire made in the general map 
9 of the: world. The Samoides wondered 
much at the Czar: of Muſcovy for not liv- 
ing among them: and the Hottentott, 
who returned from Europe, ſtripped him- 
ſelf naked as ſoon as he came home, put on 
his bracelets of guts and garbage, and 
grew ſlinking and lowſy 8 faſt as he 
could. Now nothing can contribute more 
to prevent us from being tainted with this 
vanity, than to accuſtom ourſelves early 
to contemplate the different nations of the 
earth in that vaſt map which hiſtory 
ſpreads before us, in their riſe and their 
fall, in their barbarous and civilized ſtates, 
in the. likeneſs and unlikeneſs of them all 
to one another, and of each to itſelf. | 
frequently renewing this proſpect to the 
mind, the Mexican with his cap and coat 
of feathers, ſacrificing a human victim to 
bis god, will not appear more ſavage to 
our eyes, than the Spaniard with an hat 
on his head, and a gonilla round js neck, 
ſacrificing whole nations to his ambition, 
his avarice, and even the wantonneſs of his 
cruelty. I might ſhew, by a multitude 
of other examples, how hiſtory prepares us 
for experience, and guides us in it: and 

many of theſe would be both curious and 
: "Ou > 1 might likewiſe bring _ 
other 
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other inſtances, wherein hiſtory ſerves to 
purge the mind of thoſe national partiali- 
ties and prejudices that we are apt to con. 
tract in our education, and that experi- 
ence for the moſt part rather confirms 
than removes; becauſe. it is for the moſt 
art confined, like our education. But 
apprehend growing too prolix, and ſhall 
therefore conclude this head by obſerv- 
ing, that tho an early and proper appli- 
cation to the ſtudy of biſtory! will i 


tribute extremely to keep our minds free | 


from a riduculous partiality in favour of 
our own country, and a vicious prejudice 
againſt others; z yet the ſame ſtudy will 
create in us a preference of affection to 
our own country. There is a ſtory told 
of ABCAR US. He brought ſeveral beaſts 
taken in different places to Rome, they ſay, 
and let them looſe before Auousrus: e- 

very beaſt ran immediately to that part of 
the Circus, where a parcel of: earth taken 
from his native ſoil had: been laid. Cre- 
dat Judaeus Apella'*. This tale might paſs 
on Jos Erhus; for in him I believe I read 
it: but ſurely the love of our country is 


» 
a leſſon of reaſon, not an inſtitution 4 I 


nature. Education and habit, obliga- 
tion 0d intereſt, attach us to it, not in- 


Rind. It is however ſo: neceſſary: to be 


cultivated 
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our acquaintance with man 
1 of bringing with us into the world, and 
dhe buſineſs of it, ſuch a caſt of thought . 
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T cultivated ard the proſperity of all ſocie- 
4 ties, as well as the prandeur of ſome, de- 


a el A eber it ſo 1585 that orators 5 


14114 


this pri of FO into a no of 
aſſion.” But the exam les whic 

find in wiltory, TA proved by the lively 
deſcriptions. and the Fn applauſes or cen- 
ſures of hiſtorians, . will have a much bet⸗ 
ter and more permanent effect than de- 
clamation, or foe. or the dry ethics of 
mere philgfophy. In fine, to converſe | 
with hiſtorians is to. keep Ry company : 

many of, them werfe excellent | men, and 
thoſe who. were, not ſuch have taken care 


however to appear eat in their writings. 
t 


It muſt be therefore of great uſe to pre- 
pare ourſelves by this converſation for that 
of the world; and to receive our firſt im- 
preſſions, and to acquire our firſt habits, in 
a ſcene where images of virtue and vice are 


9 1 repreſented to us in the colors 


that belong properly to them, before we 


4 8 75 on another ſcene, . Where virtue and 
1 vice are too often confounded, and what 
| belongs to one 1s aſcribed to the other. 


\Bexipes, the aul wen of beginnin ! 
ind ſooner, and 


e and 


we 
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other inſtances, wherein hiſtory ſerves to 
purge the mind of thoſe national partiali- 
ties and prejudices that we are apt to con- 
tract in our education, and that experi- 
ence for the moſt part rather confirms 
than removes; becauſe it is for the moſt 
3 confined, like our education. But 

apprehend growing too prolix, and ſhall 
therefore conclude this head by obſerv- 
ing, that tho an early and proper appli- 
cation to the ſtudy of hiſtory will con- 
tribute extremely to keep our minds free 

from a riduculous partiality in favour of 
our own country, and a vicious prejudice 

againſt others; yet the ſame ſtudy will 
create in us a preference of affection to 
our own country. There is a ſtory told 

of ABCAR Us. He'brought ſeveral beaſts 
taken in different places to Rome, they ſay, 

and let them looſe before Audusrus: e- 
very beaſt ran immediately to that part of 
the Circus, where a parcel of: earth taken 
from his native ſoil had been laid. Cre- 
dat Judaeus Apella*”. This tale might paſs 
on Jos Ernus; for in him I believe I read 
it: but ſurely the love of our country is 
a leſſon of reaſon, not an inſtitution. of 
nature. Education and habit, obliga- 
tion and intereſt, attach us to it, not in- 
ſtinct. It is however ſo neceſſary to be 
19717 cultivated 
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| Ef cultivated and the proſperity of all ſocie- 
des, as well as the andeur of ſome, de- 
pepends upon it ſo much, that orators by 
| their eloquence, and poets by their en- 
| IF thiſiaſm, have endeavoured to work up 
| this precept of morality into e of 

paſſion. But the examples which we 


| I fied in hiſtory, improved by the lively 


descriptions and the juſt applauſes or cen- 
| ſures of hiſtorians, will have a much bet- 


ter and more permanent effect than de- 
; clamation, or ſong, or the dry ethics of 
mere philofophy. In fine, t _ converſe | 
; with hiſtorians is to keep. good company : 
ITT 
4 thoſe who were, not ſuch have taken care 
| BB however to appear ſuch in their writings. 
It muſt be therefore of great uſe to pre- 
. pare ourſelves by this converſation for that 
: of the world; and to receive our firſt im- 
f preſſions, and to acquire our firſt habits, in 
a ſcene where images of virtue and vice are 
: continually repreſented to us in the colors 
1 that belong properly to them, before we 
. enter on another ſcene, ., where virtue and 
b vice are too often confounded, and what 
f belongs to one is aſcribed to the other. 


\ Bexrpes, the advantage of beginnin 
our acquaintance with mankind ſooner, anc 
of bringing with us into the world, and 
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the buſineſs of it, ſuch a caſt of thought 
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and ſuch a temper of mind, as will ena- 
ble us to make a better uſe of our experi- 
ence; there is this farther advantage in 


the ſtudy of hiſtory, that the improve- 


ment we make by it extends to more ob- 
jects, and is made at the expence of other 
men: whereas that improvement, which 
is the effect of our own experience, is 
confined to fewer objects, aſd is made at 
our own expence. To flate the account 
fairly therefore between theſe two im- 
provements ; tho' the latter be the more 
valuable, yet allowance being made on 
one ſide for the much greater number of 
examples that hiſtory preſents to us, and 
deduction being made on the other of the 
price we often pay for our experience, 
the value of the former will riſe in pro- 
portion, *I have recorded theſe things, 
ſays Po L vglus, after giving an account of 
the defeat of Rx Ls © that they who 
<« read theſe commentaries may be render- 
ed better by them; for all men have two 
& ways of improvement, one ariſing from 
tc their own experience, and one from the 
<« experience of others.. Evidentior 
«© quidem illa eſt, quae per propria ducit 
& infortynia ; at tutior illa quae per aliena.“ 
I uſe Cas avson's tranſlation. * PoLyB1- 
ps goes on, and concludes, ' that ſince 
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the firſt of theſe ways expoſes us to 


„ great labor and peril, whilſt the ſe- 


c 
C 


cond works the ſame good effect, and 
is attended by no evil circumſtance, 
« every one ought to take for grant- 
ee ed, that the ſtudy of hiſtory is the 
. beſt ſchool where he can learn how to 
cc conduct himſelf in all the ſituations of 
e life,” RecvLvs had ſeen at Rome 
many examples of magnanimity, of fru-. 
gality, of the contempt of riches and 
of other virtues ; and theſe virtues he 
practiſed. But he had not learned, nor 


* 


R&R = 


| had opportunity of learning another leſſon, 
which the examples recorded in hiſtory 


inculcate frequently, the leſſon of mode- 
ration. An inſatiable thirſt of military 


fame, an unconfined ambition of extend- | 


ing their empire, an extravagant con- 


fidence in their own courage and force, 


an inſolent contempt of their enemies, and 
an impetuous over-bearing ſpirit with 


which they purſued all their enterprizes, 

3 compoſed in his days the diſtinguiſhing: 
character of a Roman. Whatever the 
ſenate and people reſolved, appeared to 
the members of that commonwealth -both 
IF practicable. and juſt. Neither difficulties 


nor dangers could check them ; and their. ; 


= ſages had not yet diſcovered, that virtues 


C2 1 
* 


in exceſs degenerate into vices, Net- 
withſtanding the beautiful rant which | 
Hor Ac puts into his mouth, I make | 


no doubt that Ro u L us learned at Carthage 
thoſe leſſons of moderation which he had 
not learned at Rome: but he learned them 


perience came too late, and coſt too dear; 


army, the prolongation of a calamitous 
war which might have been finiſhed by 
a glorious peace, the loſs of liberty 
thouſands of Roman citizens, and to 
our us himſelf the loſs of life in the midſt 
of torments, if we are entirely to credit 


man authors. 
_ Trtry is another advantage worthy 
our obſervation that belongs to the ſtudy 


of hiſtory ; and that I ſhall mention here, | 


not only becauſe of the importance of 
it, but becauſe it leads me immediately 
to ſpeak of the nature of the improve- 
ment we ought to have in our view, and 
of the method in which it ſeems to me 
that this improvement ought to be pur- 


| ſued : two particulars from which your 


. lordſhip may think perhaps that 1 digreſs 
too long. The advantage I mean con- 

* in this, that the examples which 
| hiſtory 


for they colt the total defeat of the Roman 


what is perhaps exaggeration in the Ro- 


by experience, and the fruits of this ex- 
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hiſtory preſents to us, both of men and 
of events, are generally complete: the \ 


whole example is before us, and conſe- 
uently the whole leſſon, or ſometimes 


che various leſſons which philoſophy pro- 


poſes. to teach us by this example, For 


| firſt, as to men; we ſee them at their 


whole length in hiſtory, and we ſee 
them generally there through a medium 
leſs partial at leaſt than. that of experi- 
ence : for 1 imagine, that a whig or a 
tory, whilſt thoſe parties ſubſiſted, would 
have condemned in SATURNINUs the ſpirit 
of faction which he applauded in his own. 
tribunes, and would have applauded in 
Dzusvs the ſpirit, of moderation which. 


he deſpiſed in thoſe, of the contrary party, 


and which he ſuſpected and | hated in 
thoſe of his own party, The villain who 
has impoſed on mankind by his power or 
cunning, and whom experience could 
not unmaſk for a time, 1s unmaſked at 

length: and the honeſt man, who has 


been miſunderſtood or defamed, is juſti- 
fed before his ſtory ends. Or if this 
does not happen, if the villain dies witn 
his maſk on, in the midſt of applauſe 


and honor and wealth and power, and 
if the honeſt man dies under the ſame 
load of calumny and diſgrace under which 


C 3 


\% 


„ vis dictis factiſque ex poſteritate et in- 
: CC *A 39 : 

* famia metus ſit. Thus according to 
 Tacrrvs, and according to truth, from | 


deaths: where thoſe who had not been 
other, too late to correct or recom- 
pence; but it is pronounced in time to ren- 


quote one inſtance out of thouſands, and 


of that great man whoſe particular failing I 


_ to want; yet we ſee hiſtorical 
_ Juſtice executed, the name of one brand. | 


principal duty of hiſtory is to erect a tri- 
bunal, like that among the Egyptians, 
mentioned by Diopox us SicuLUs, where 


had not been honored for their virtues, | 
received a juſt retribution. The ſentence 


» LETTER” | 
he lived, driven perhaps into exile and 


ed with infamy, and that of the other 
celebrated with panygeric to ſucceeding 
ages. Praecipuum munus - annalium | 
„ reor, ne virtutes ſileantur; utque pra- 


which his judgments ſeldom deviate, the 


men and princes themſelves were tried, 
and condemned or acquitted, after their 


puniſhed for their crimes, and thoſe who 
is pronounced in one caſe, as it was in the 
der theſe examples of general inſtruction 
to mankind. Thus Cice Ro, that I may 
that I may do juſtice to the general character 
have cenſured ſo freely; Cicero, I ſay, 


was abandoned by OcTavivs, and maſſa- 
205 J ͤöͤĩ ᷣàͥ̃ 
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| \ cred by AnTrony, But let any man read 
W this fragment of An ELInus Fuscus, and 
chuſe which he would wiſh to have been, 


eloquentiae pretium erit, quamdiu rerum 


% quraverit, admirabile, oſteris vigebis 


ö of 


longed, in this manner; ſo that the man 
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the orator, or the triumvir? 6, Ne 
40 humanum 12 150 incolume manſerit, 
40 quamdiu uſus litteris, honor ſummae 


« natura aut fortuna ſteterit, aut memoria 


e ingenium, et uno pro 97 55 ſeculo, 
i« proſcribes Antopium omnibus“? 

= Tavs again as to events that ſtand re- 
Wir in hiſtory : we ſee them all, we 
ſee them as they followed one another, or 
as they produced one another, cauſes or 
effects, immediate or remote. We are 
caſt back, as it were, into former ages: 
we live with the men who lived before us, 
and we inhabit countries that we never 
ſaw. Place is enlarged, and time pro- 


who applies himſelf early to the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, may acquire in a few years, and 
before he ſets his foot abroad in the world, 
not only a more extended knowledge of 
mankind, but the experience of more 
centuries than any of the patriarchs ſaw. 
The events we are witneſſes of, in tjge 
courſe of the longeſt life, appear to us 
very often original, unptepared, ſingle, 

C4 and 


* 


the objects 
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and un- relative, if I may uſe ſuch. an ex- 
reſſion for want of a better in Engliſh ; 
n French I would ſay iſolẽz: they appear 


ſuch very often, are called accidents, | 


and looked upon as the effects of chance; 
a word, by the way, Which is in conſtant 


uſe, and has no determinate meaning. 
We get over the preſent difficulty, we 
improve the momentary advantage, as 
well as we can, and we look no farther. 
Experience can carry us no farther; for 
experience can go a very little way back 


in diſcovering cauſes: and effects are not 

of experience till they happen. 
From hence many errors in judgment, 
and by conſequence in conduct, neceſ- 
farily ariſe. And here too lyes the differ- 
ence we are ſpeaking of between hiſtory 
and experience. The advantage on the 


ſide of the former is double. In ancient 
| hiſtory, as we have ſaid already, the ex- 
amples are complete, which are incom- 


lete in the courſe of experience. The 
ginning, the progreſſion, and the end 


appear, not of particular reigns, much 


leſs of particular enterprizes, or ſyſtems 
of policy alone, but of governments, of 


nations, of empires, and of all the various 
ſyſtems that have ſucceeded one another 
in the courſe of their duration. In mo- 


dern 
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dern hiſtory, the examples may be, and 
IX ſometimes are, incomplete; but they have 
this advantage when they are ſo, that they 
ſerve to render complete the examples of 
our own time. Experience is doubly 
defective; we are born too late to ſee 
the beginning, and we die too ſoon to ſee 
the end of many things. Hiſtory ſup- 
plies both theſe defects. Modern hiſtory 
| ſhews the cauſes, when experience pre- 
fents the effects alone: and ancient hiſ- 
tory enables us to gueſs at the effects when 
experience preſents the cauſes alone. Let 
me explain my meaning by two examples 
of theſe kinds; one paſt, the other actu- 
ally preſent, 8 RET 
Wk x the revolution of one thouſand 
fix hundred eighty eight happened, few 
men then alive, I ſuppoſe, went farther 
in their ſearch after the cauſes of it, than 
the extravagant attempt of king James 
| againſt the religion and liberty of his peo 
ple. His former conduct and the paſſages 
of king CHARLES IT's reign might rankle 
ſtill at the hearts of ſome men, but could 
not be ſet to account among the cauſes of 
his depoſition; ſince he had ſuceeeded, not - 
withſtanding them, peaceably to the throne, 
and the nation in general, even many of 
choſe who would have excluded him from 
„ +4 ir, 
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it, were deſirous, or at leaſt willing, that he 
ſhould continue in it. Now this example 
thus ſtated affords, no doubt, much good 


inſtruction to the kings, and people of Bri- 
tain, But this inſtruction is not entire, be- 

cauſe the example thus ſtated, and confined | 
to the experience of that age, is imperfect. 
King James's mal-adminiſtration ren- 
dered a revolution neceſſary and practica- 
ble; but his mal-adminiſtration, as well | 


as all his preceding conduct, was cauſed | 
by his bigot attachment to popery, and 
to the principles of arbitrary government, | 


from which no warning could divert him. 
His bigot attachment to theſe was cauſed 


by the exile of the royal family ; this ex- 

ile was cauſed by the uſurpation of Co- 
WEL : and CRoMWwEL's uſurpation was | 

the effect of a former rebellion, begun not | 


without reaſon on account of liberty, 
but without any valid pretence on account 
of religion. During this exile, our princes 
caught the taint of popery and foreign po- 
licies. We made them unfit to govern 
us, and after that were forced to recal them 
that they might reſcue us out of anarchy. 


It was neceſſary therefore, your lordſhip 
ſees, at the revolution, and it is more ſo. 


now, to go back in hiſtory, at leaſt as 
far as I have mentioned, and perhaps 1 


VVV 


* 


ther / even to the beginning of king James 
the firſt*s reign, to render this event a com- 
lete example, and to develope all the wiſe, 
bone and falutary precepts, with which 
ir is pregnant, both to king and ſubject. 
Tut other example ſhall be taken from 


what has ſucceeded the revolution. Few 


men at that time looked forward enough, 

to foreſee the neceſſary conſequences of the 
new conſtitution of the revenue that was 
ſoon afterwards formed, nor of the method 


of funding that immediately took place ; 


which, abſurd as they are, .have continued 


ever ſince, till it is become ſcarce poſſible 
to alter them. Few people, 1 ſay, fore- 
| ſaw how the creation of ace and the 


multiplication of taxes, would encreaſe 
yearly the power of the crown, and bring 
our liberties, by a natural and neceſſary 


progreſſion, into more real, tho leſs appa- 


rent danger, than they were in before the 
revolution. The exceſſive ill huſbandry 
ptactiſed frotti the very beginning of king 

Wilt am's "reign; and which 


laid 55 


foundations of all we feel and all we fear, 
IF was not the effect of ignorance, miſtake, 


or what we call chance, bur of defign and 
ſcheme in thoſe Who had the ſway at that 
time. I am not ſo uncharitable however 


as to believe "we they intended to bring 


upon 
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upon their country al the mische 1 
we, who came after them, experience, and 
apprehend. No, they 5 

they took ſingly, and unrelatively, or re- 
latively alone to ſome immediate object. 
The notion of attaching men to the new 


overnment, by tempting them to embark 


their fortunes on the ſame bottom, was 


a reaſon of ſtate to ſome: the notion of 


creating a new, that is, a monied. intereſt, 
in oppoſition. to the landed intereſt or as 
a balance to. it, and of acquiring a ſupe- 
rior influence in the city of London at leaſt 
by the eſtabliſh ment of great corporati- 

ons, was a reaſon of party to others: and 
I ate no 9055 that the opportunity of 
amaſſing immenſe eſtates by the manage · 
ment of funds, by trafficking in paper, 
and by all the arts of jobbing, was a rea- 
ſon of private in intereſt to thoſe who ſup- 
ported and improved this... ſcheme of ini- 
_ quity, if not to thoſe bo eviſed it. They 


| looked no farther, Nay, we who came 
after them, have long taſted the bit- 
ter fruits Of the Korruption they plant»: 


ed, were far from taking ſuch an alarm 
at our diſtreſs, and our danger, as they 
deſerved; till the moſt remote and fatal 


effect of 'eauſes, laid by. the laſt genera- 
dan, Was very near eee an Meer 
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of experience in this. Your lordſhip, I 


Jam ſure, ſees at once how much a due re- 


| 3 | Prince. 


gection on the paſſages of former times, as 
chey ſtand recorded in the hiſtory of our 
ovn, and of other countries, would have de- 
terred a free people from truſting the ſole 
management of ſo great a revenue, and the 
ſole nomination of thoſe legions of officers 
employed in it, to their chief magiſtrate, 
There remained indeed no pretenoe for do- 
ing ſo, when once a ſalary was ſettled on 
the prince, and the public revenue was no 
longer in any ſenfe his revenue, nor the 
public expence his expence. Give me 
leave to add, that it would have been 
and would be ſtill, more decent with re- 
gard to the prince, and leſs repugnant if 
not more conformable to the principles 
and practice too of our government, to 
take this power and influetice.from the 
prince, or to ſhare it with him ; than to 
exclude men from the privileges ef repre- 
ſentipg their fellaw-Aubjedts who would 
chuſe them in parliament; purely: becauſe 
they are employed and truſted by the 


| Your lordſhip ſees nat only, how muck 
a due reflection upon the experience of 

other ages and countries would have 
WF pointed out national corruption as the 5 


3 
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tural and neceſſary conſequence of inveſt- 
ing the crown with the management of 
ſo great a revenue, but alſo the loſs of 
liberty as the natural and neceſſary conſe- 
quence of national corruption. = k 

Theſe two examples explain ſufficiently * 
What they are intended to explain. It only 
remains therefore upon this head, to obſerve 8 
the difference between the two manners 
in which hiſtory ſupplies the defects of 
our own experience. It ſhews us cauſes 8 
as in fact they were laid, with their im- 

mediate effects: and it enables us to gueſs 
at future events. It can do no more in 

the nature of things. My lord Bacon, | 
in his ſecond book of the advancement 
of learning, having in his mind I ſuppoſe 
what PHI Lo and JostPhvs aſſerted of Mo- 
8s, affirms divine hiſtory to have this 
prerogative, that the narration may be 
before the fact as well as after. But ſince 
the ages of prophecy, as well as miracles, | 
are paſt, we muſt content ourſelves to 

gueſs at What will be, by what has been: 

we have no other means in our power, 
bl and hiſtory furniſhes us with theſe. - How 
I We are to improve, and apply theſe means, 
| as well as how we are to acquire them, 
ſhall be deduced more particularly in ano. 
"er ener of gn end Trifle howto 
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1. An objection againſt the utility of 


hiſtory removed. 2. The falſe and 
true aims of thoſe who ſtudy it. 3. Of 


the hiſtory of the firſt ages, with reflec- 


tions on the ſtate of ancient hiſtory pro- 


phane and ſacred. 

| ERE theſe letters to fall into 
V the hands of ſome ingenious 
perſons who adorn the age we- lve in, 
your lordſhip's correſpondent would be 
joked upon for his project of improving 
men in virtue and wiſdom by the ſtudy of 
hiſtory. The general characters of men, 
it would be ſaid, are determined by their 


natural conſtitutions, as their particular 


actions are by immediate objects. Many 


very converſant in hiſtory would be cited, 


who 


40 LET TF RN III. 
who have proved ill men, or bad poli- 
ticians; and a long roll would be pro- 
duced of others who have arrived at a 
great pitch of private, and public virtue, 
without any aſſiſtance of this kind, Some- 
thing has been ſaid already to anticipate 
this objection; but fince I have heard ſe- 
veral perſons affirm ſuch propoſitions with 
hom confidence, a loud laugh, or a ſilent 
 Incer at the pedants who preſumed to 
think otherwiſe ; I will ſpend: a few para- 
graphs, with your lordſhip's leave, to ſhew 
that ſuch affirmations (for to affirm a- 
mongſt thefe fine men is to reaſon) either 
prove too much, or prove nothing. 

Ix our general characters were deter- 
mined abſolutely, as they are certainly 
influenced, by our conſtitutions, and if 
our particular actions were ſo by imme- 
diate objects; all inſtruction by pre- 


cept as well as example, and all en- 
deavours to form the moral character 
dy education, would be unneceſſary, E- 
ven the little care that is taken, and 
furely. it is impoſſible to take leſs, in 
the training up our youth, would be too 
much. But the truth is widely different 
from this reprefentation of it; for what 
is vice, and what is virtue? I ſpeak of 
them in a large and. philoſophical E 
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he former is, I mul no more than the - 
Wexceſs, abuſe, and miſapplication of ap- 
petites, deſires, and paſſions, natural and 
innocent, nay uſeful and neceſſary. The 
latter conſiſts in the ak wu and go- 
IF vernment, in the uſo and application of 
I theſe appetites, defires, and paſſions, ac- 
XX cording to the rules of reaſon, and there- 
fore often in oppoſition to their own blind 
impulſe. x _ b 
| What now is education ? that part, 
that principal and moſt neglected part of 
it, I mean, which tends to form the mo- 
ral character? It is, I think, an inſtitu- 
tion deſigned to lead men. from their 
tender years, by precept and example, by _-. 
argument and authority, to the practice 
and to the habit of practiſing thef: rules. 
The ſtronger our appetites, deſires, and 
paſſions are, the harder indeed is the taſk 
of education: but when the efforts of 
education are proportioned to this ſtrength, 
altho' our keeneſt appetites and deſires, 
and our ruling paſſions cannot be reduced 
to a quiet and uniform ſubmiſſion, yet 
are not their exceſſes aſſwaged ? are not 
their abuſes and miſapplications, in ſome 
| degree, diverted or checked ? Tho the 
pilot cannot lay the ſtorm, cannot he 
carry the ſhip by his art better through 


it, 
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it, and often prevent the wreck that would 
always happen without him? If ALzxan- | 3 
DER, who loved wine, and was naturally 
choleric, had been bred under the Need 
of Roman diſcipline, it is probable he 
would neither have made a bonefire of 1 
Perſepolis for his whore, nor have killed 
his friend. If Scipio, who was naturally | 
given to women, for which anecdote i 


1 
we have, if I miſtake not, the authority 


of Pol vBivs, as well as ſome verſes of | 4 
 Naevivs preſerved by A. GerL1vs, had 
been educated by OLyMP1As at the court 
of PriLIe, it is improbable that he. would 
have reſtored the beautiful Spaniard. . In, | 
ſhort, if the renowned SOCRATES had not 
88 nature by art, this firſt apoſtle | 
of the gentiles had been a very profligate | 
fellow by his own confeſſion ; for he was il 
inclined 5 all the vices Zopyn us imputed 
to him, as they ſay, on the obſervation of 1 
his phy ſiognomy. F 
With him therefore, who denies the ef. 
fects of education, it would be in vain to 
diſpute ; and with him who admits them, 
there can be no diſpute, concerning that 
ſhare which. I aſcribe to the ſtudy of hiſ- 
tory, in forming our moral characters, and 
making us better men. The very perſons 
who pretend that inclinations cannot be re- 
| ſtrained, 
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ſtrained, nor habits corrected, againſt our 
natural bent, would be the firſt perhaps to 
prove in certain caſes the contrary, A for. 
tune at court, or the favours of a lady, 
IT have prevailed on many to conceal, and 
they could not conceal without reſtraining, 


2X which is one ſtep towards correcting, the 
viccs they were by nature addicted to the 
X moſt. Shall we imagine now, that the 
beauty of virtue and the deformity of vice, 


the charms of a bright and laſting reputa- 


b tion, the terror of being delivered over 
as criminals to all poſterity, the real bene- 


fit ariſing from a conſcientious diſcharge of 
the duty we owe to others, which benefit 
fortune can neither hinder nor take away, 
and the reaſonableneſs of conforming our- 
ſelves to the deſigns of Gop manifeſted in 
the conſtitution of the human nature; ſhall 
we imagine, I ſay, that all theſe are not 
able to acquire the ſame power over thoſe 
who are continually called upon to a con- 
templation of them, and they who apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of hiſtory are fo 
called upon, as other motives, mean and 
ſordid in compariſon of theſe, can uſurp 
on other en 1 
2. THAT. the ſtudy of hiſtory, far from 
making us wiſer, and more uſeful citizens, 
as well as better men, may be of no ad- 
vantage 
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vantage whatſoever; that it may ſerve to 
render us mere antiquaries and ſcholars, or 

that it may help to make us forward cox- i 
combs, and prating pedants, I have al- 
ready allowed. But this is not the fault 


of hiſtory: and to convince us that it is not, 
we need only contraſt the true uſe of hiſtorx 
with the uſe that is made of it by ſuch 

men as theſe. We ought always to keep 


in mind, that hiſtory is philoſophy, teach- 
ing by examples how to conduct ourſelves 
in all the ſituations of private and public | 
life; that therefore we muſt apply ourſelves 
to it in a philoſophical ſpirit and manner 
that we muſt riſe from particular to gene - 
ral knowledge, and that we muſt fit our- 
ſelves for the ſociety and buſineſs of man- 
kind by accuſtoming our minds to reflect 
and meditate, on the characters we find 
deſcribed, and the courſe of events we 
find related there. Particular examples 
I may be of uſe ſometimes in particular 
lag, ; but the application of them is dan- 
gerous. It muſt be done with the utmoſt 
circumſpection, or it will be ſeldom done 
with ſucceſs. And yet one would think 
that this was the principal uſe of the ſtudy 
of hiſtory, by what has been written on 
the ſubject. I know not whether Ma« 
CHIAVEL himſelf is quite free from defect 
on 


| reſolution appears in hiſtory imprudent 
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Von this account: he ſeems to carry the 
Nuſe and application of particular examples 
ſometimes too far. MARIUs and CA ru- 
ros paſſed the Alpes, met, and defeated 
che Cimbri beyond the frontiers of Italy. 
Ils it ſafe to conclude from hence, that 
X whenever one people is invaded by another, 
the invaded ought to meet and fight the 
FF invaders at a diſtance from their frontiers ? 
X MacniaveL's countryman, Guiccla R- 
pix, was aware of the danger that might 
22 ariſe from ſuch an application of examples. 
X PETER of Medicis had involved himſelf 


in great difficulties, when thoſe wars and 
calamities began which Lewis SroRZ A 
firſt. drew and entailed on Italy, by flat- 
tering the ambition of CHARLES the eighth 
in order to gratify his own, and calling 
the French into that country, PETER 
owed his diſtreſs to his folly in departing 


from the general tenor of conduct his fa- 


ther Laux ENCE had held, and hoped to 
relieve himſelf by, imitating his father's ex- 


ample in one particular inſtance. At a 
time when the wars with the pope and king 
of Naples had reduced LAuRIN c E to cir- 
cumſtances of great danger, he took the 


reſolution of going to FERDIXAN D, and 
of treating in perſon with that prince. The 


and 
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and almoſt deſperate : were we informed 
of the ſecret reaſons on which this great 


man acted, it would appear very poſſibly 
a wiſe and ſafe meaſure, It ſucceeded, 


and LavreNc brought back with him 


public peace, and private ſecurity. As 


Toon as the French troops entered the do- 


minions of Florence, PETER was ſtruck 


with a panic terror, went to CHARLES the 
eighth, put the port of Leghorn, the for- 
treſſes of Piſa, and all the keys of the 
country into this prince's hands; whereby 


he diſarmed the Florentine common-C wealth, 


and ruined himſelf. He was deprived of 


his. authority, and driven out of the city, 
by the juſt indignation of the magiſtrates, 


and people : and in the treaty which they 
made afterwards with the king of France 
it was ſtipulated, that PeTzr ſhould not 
remain within an hundred miles of the 
ſtate, nor his brothers within the ſame diſ- 
| tance of the city of Florence. On this oc- 
caſion GuicciaRDIN obſerves, how dan- 


gerous it is to govern ourſelves by parti- 


_ cular examples; ſince, to have the fame: 
| ſucceſs, we muſt have the ſame prudence, 
and the ſame fortune; and ſince the ex- 
ample mult not only anſwer the caſe before 
us in general, but in every minute circum- 
Nance. This is the ſenſe of that admira- 


ble 
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ble hiſtorian, and theſe are his words. 
&« 6 ſenza dubio molto pericoloſo 1] go- 


e rono, non ſolo in generale, ma in tutti 
« 1 particulari, le medeſime ragioni; ſe 


“ medeſima. fortuna.“ An obſervation 


« To tranſlate ſervilely into modern lan- 


« and word by word, is prepoſterous : 


e ;mitate 2 he will transfuſe the ſenſe and 


3 » — 
| £© writ in 
21 ot 


< e 


4 vernarſi con gl' eſempi, ſe non conco- 


te je coſe non ſono regolate con la mede- 
ci ſima prudenza, & fe oltre a tutti li al- 
c tri fondamenti, non v*ha la parte ſua la 


that Boi LRA U makes, and a rule he lays 
down in ſpeaking of tranſlations, will pro- 
perly find their place here, and ſerve to 

explain ſtill better what I would eſtabliſh. 


ce guage an ancient author phraſe by phraſe. 


& nothing can be more unlike the original 
et than ſuch a copy. It is not to ſhew, it 
„is to diſguiſe the author: and he who. 
| © has known him only in this dreſs, would 
not know him in his own. A good 
ce yriter, inſtead of taking this inglorious 
«and unprofitable taſk upon him, will . 
« jouſter contre Loriginal, rather imitate 
e than tranſlate, and rather emulate than 


« ſpirit of the original into his own work, 

* and will endeavour to write as the an- 
“ cient author would have wrote, had he 
the ſame language.“ Now, to 

i TTSE SEL improve 


7 


1 KI H. was 0 | 


TR: Ar 


1 dve by. 
; an We gmuſt cateh het 


weickn;tapdbbenform der ſelves to the * 4 


ſon / of them but We muſt not affe 
tranſlate fervitely inte dur chuduct; if your 
lordſhip will Allo mel the Leseeß, 8 Wie 
particular _— 64 and great 
men;whoſe nights hiſtory? Jets before Us. | 
Copkvs'ahd. © Delf "devated"thein- 
ſelves tu death: of becauſe an oracle 
had foretold; that the'army whoſe general 
was killed would be victorious; che others 
int compliance With x oy en Ke Dore 
greavanalogy" 10/4 cke we 5 1 | 
the old Egyptian church,”and'added-affers. 
Wards, as many-others” of the ſame origin 
were, to the ritual ofthe Uraclites. 55 Theſe 
are; e of” Ge ee ity. to be 
ſure; and of . 1 
the! "oſt onſditly 7 0 An' the early days 
of che Acbenie and Reman governmnieitt;” 
when the kredit of oracles and all kinds of 
ſuperſtition? prevailed, when heaven was 
prouſly thought to [delight i in blood, and 
even human Blood was ſſſed une I d: 
notiongidf atonement propitiatibn, P's 
tion, \explation;and FINS n; "ep who 
ſet ſuch etamples as theſe a ated an heroi- 
cal and a rational part too: But if a ge- 
neral ſhould act the ſame Fart now, and, 


in 


me ws Q\ FI* 


2 1 ä 1 1 „ 
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in order to ſecure his victory. get killed 
as faſt as he could; he might paſs for an 
hero, but I am ſure he _—_ paſs for a 
madman. Even theſe examples however 
are of ule : they excite us at leaſt to ver- 
ture our lives freely in the ſervice of our 


country; by propoſing to our imitation 


men who devoted themſeives to certain 
death in the ſervice of theirs, They ſhew 
us what a turn of imagination can operate, 


and how the greateſt trifle, nay the great. 


eſt abſurdity, dreſſed up in the ſolemn airs 
of religion, can carry ardor and confi- 


| dence, or the contrary ſentiments, into the 


breaſts of thouſands. _ 5 

TurRE are certain general principles, 
and rules of life and conduct, which al- 
ways muſt be true, becauſe they are 
conformable to the invariable nature of 
thin He who ſtudies hiſtory as he 
would ſtudy philoſophy will ſoon, diſ- 
tinguiſh, and collect them, and by doing 
ſo will ſoon form to himſelf a general ſyſ- 
tem of ethics and politics on the fureſt 
foundations, on the trial of theſe prin. 
ciples and rules in all ages, 01 on 
the confirmation of them by univerſal ex- 
perience. I faid he will diſtinguiſh them; 
for once more I muſt ſay, that as to par- 
ticular modes of actions, and meaſures of 

Vor. J. conduct, 
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conduct, which the cuſtoms of different 


countries, the manners of different ages, and 


the circumſtances / of different conjunctures, 


have appropriated, as it were, it is always 


ridiculous, or imprudent and dangerous, 
to employ them. But this is not all. By 


contemplatiog the vaſt variety ef particular 
characters and events; by examining the 


- fringe combinations of cauſes, different, 


. 


reinote, and ſeemingly oppoſite, that often 
concur in producing one effect; and the 


ſurpriſing fertility of one ſingle and uniform 


cauſe im the produeing of a. multitude of 


effects as different, as remote, and ſeem- 


ingly as oppoſite; by tracing carefully, as | 
carefully as if the ſubject he conſiders were 
of perſonal and immediate concern to him, | 
all the minute and ſometimes fcarce- per- 
ceivable circumſtances, either in the cha- 
racters of actors or in the courſe of actions, 


. ̃ m ²˙1uV. —˙ V 


that hiſtory enables him to trace, and ae - 


"cording to which the ſucceſs of affairs, even | 


the greateſt; is moſtly determined; by theſe, 
and fuch methods as theſe, for I might de- 


ſceend into a much greater detail, a man of | 
paris may improye the ſtudy. of hiſtory to | 


it's proper and principal uſe; he may ſharp- 


en the penetration, fix the attention of his 


mind, and ſtrengthen his judgment; he 
map acquire the faculty and the habit of 


diſcerning 
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diſcetn{ng!quicker}-and!» Iookimg, farther ; 
and of exertinq that? and ſteadi- 
neſs, wWüichrure neceſſary to henjoinocb in 
the conduct of all affairs that depend on 
the - coficurrence 7072! 


oppoſition uf other 
men. 108 2 eit aud tried: colq me 8 


| Mr- Lock 2; Think; r vego- the 


ſtudy of geomewy even to moſermbæ have 


no ps [+ of being geotnetricians wand he 
zives a reaſom for iv, that mia ay be applied 
the preſent caſes: ons prog may 
5 forget every p röblerm that has heen :p ro- 
FT rofittahdeverhs ſolutiomothatꝰtheyi ar o- 
| thers have gwen; but.thethibic af purſu- 
ing long trains of ideas Will gemain with 
them; and they will pierce through the 
mazes of ſophiſim and diſcover a latent 
truth where perſons who have not this ha- 


I bie will neuer ind int Iron gies 


d this manner the ſtudy: of hiſtory 
wilt prepare us for action and obſervation, 
Hiſtory is the ancient author: experience |- 
is che modern language. We, form our 
taſte on the Hrſt ; we tranſlate the ſenſe 
ald reaſon we transfuſetheffpirit and force: 
but we imitate only: the particular graces of 
the original; we imitate; them according 


do the idiem of our omv:tongue, that is 
we ſubſtitute; often equivalents in the lieu 


of them, and are far from affecting to co- 
. 
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py chem n fervilely. 8 To conclude, 4s Ute 4 | 


rience is cover ant about the preſent; and 
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the pre ent enables vs to gels at the fu. 


ture; ſo hiſtory is converſant about the 3 


alt, and by knowing the things that have 
33 we become better able to 65 of 
3! things that are. 
Tus; uſe, my lord, which, Tivike the 


proper and principal uſe of the ſtudy of hi- 
ſtory, is not infiſted on by thoſe who have 

writ concerning the method to be followed 
| dy and ſince we propoſe differ- 


ent e ends, we muſt of courſe take different 
Ways. Few of their treatiſes have fallen 


1 => e P 83 > 2 
5 BS gy 8 45 77S . 


TTT Ay 
8 33 3 


R 


into my hands: one, the method of Bovin, | 
a man famous in his time, I remember to 


have read, I took it up with much EXPEC- 


tation many years ago; I went through it, 


_and.remained extremely diſappointed, He 
might have given almoſt any other title to | 
+ his. book. as properly as that which ſtands | 
" before it. There are not many pages in it | 
that relate any more to his ſubject than a 
tedious fifth chapter, wherein he accounts 
for the characters of nations according to 


their poſitions on the globe, and according 


to the influence of the ſtars; and aſſures | 


his reader that nothing can be. more neceſ- 
. ary. than ſuch a diſquifition, « ad univer- 
, 86 ſam hiſtoriarum, \cognitionem, & incor- 

wy ruptum 


MF < roprum earum the uf 
bod. we are, ro fake fir 00% 2 
of univerſal: hiſtory Y, of, in 


= this method of BoviN, would condu us in 
the fame, or as bad a Way ; ; would leaye 
us no time for, action, or would make us 
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1 ui me- 
711 


ſhott abſtracts, and oy to ay 11 1755 
ticular hiſtories and ſyſtems. ETA 


7 ſpeaks of men who ſpend' their whole lives 
in learning how to act in life, & dum vitae 


2 


« inftrumenta conquirunt. 188 "I Q6Ubt. chat 


unfit for it. A huge common- place book, 

wherein all the remarkible ſayings and facts 
that we find. in, hiſtory are 10 65 egiftred, 

may enable a man to talk br write(like 
Bovin, but will erer male him better 
man, nor enable him to: prom ote, like an 
uſeful citizen, the ſecurit 3 he peace, the 
welfares or "the | zrandeur of the community 
to which be belongs. s, Lal roceed there- 
999 5 0 of A 11 55 that leads to 


ls e and 5 nl 5 We! 0 | 


meet with are calculate to flatter and in- 


«dulge.. We muſt neither dwelt too long 


05 9 in 


1. 
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10 the dan 10 ; of wander abdut tilt we'loſe 
1 


our way Int r. We Are tos aßt to 
caity tems phloſophy ey all Cr 
| wt ,.and 1 00 bel beyond” all 
out memorials. oſephbr begins 
N reaſon, ald ends ith ima * 
be hiſtoflaty tHyertsthis6rdet +: begins 
wit ut nernarials"andheſometiiics fea 
with em! This flly' cuſtom ig 0 
| valeht "ron men of letters who a Lo. 
thetnſelyes' to © ua) of hiſtory, and has 


99 fi it, (that your-dordMhip!4 
Give Ae les al ey ras ark 
| voor Women Tthas'T have done ifa. 

| on ſenſe x againſt * ar abſurdi- 

1 ſt ſanctify Sah n 
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ratare:  the'confſtarit 

Hurtia 0 Schär, tender 8 inp 
ble kau un "Brkt Ages of any new nation 
iet Torres ick Mond mord atithentic 
materials for hikoty. We ſave none ſuch 
eee the original A ben na- 
ns chat ackually fubfifſt;'! Shall we expect 
10 kind them concerning the VOM of 


0 N | nations 


fo much 155 Kit ſo much e 
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nations e or. Axfinguiſhgd, two ay 
three thouſand years ago? If at 19 890 5 
dark | and. uncertain t traditions, U there BI 
is made, as it commonly is, the 1 
tion to hiſtory, we ſhou d Babs it ig 7 
and run ſwiftly over it, far. "OO ipſiſting 
on: At, either as; ebe e lers. Such } in- 
troductigns are at beſt ng more than fanci- 
fyl prejudes, that try the inſtruments, an 
precede. the concert. He, myſt be void 0 
judgment, and taſle, one would chic, 
ho can take the firſt for true hiſtory of ff 
1 laſt for true harmony., And X10. 
en and.ſa it is, of 95 fe 


Wb $p ge Weg af 
in, England, where genius has abounded, , 
and taſte has been long refined, Our great | 
ſcholars have dealt and deal in moo at leaſt 
as much as our:poets, with this difference 
to the diſadvantage xo the ; cds to whom 


| mayapplyeboramatk 3s juſtly 34. Sra ec 


L © #3 


applyed it to the dialeicians—* triſti- 


4e us ne? ſunt. Illi ex profeſſo laſcivi- 


sunt; hi agere ſeipſos aliquid exiſtimant.“ 


learned and inquiſitive 


Learned. men, in 
ec many rad en that 


0 


N truths aa are Fs we 1 io 
N much laborious * deſpaired of Hnd- 


ing 
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A chain 6 in! 00 tab e 0 le 
is a frozefl okean. Full fo both h and other 1 
biltöriene, When he ng =” lous Ori- 
ginals, Were fo e det out” e 
bounds bey b Mich 1 10 Was neither 
hiſtory Hor oh fy xt ok 'tnvs as 
83 the ory of thtee neras 
eſtabliſhed, by VaRRO. This learned Ro- 
man antiqifat did not 8 160% 4 Whether | 
the firſt period had ai inning, but fixed 
the end of t the . t at 1 1S, , actording 4 
to him, ths Ogye An, * detup ge; "which he 
Piaget Tiink*t ame. ernie backwarder 
Than . Articanvs' thought Rt to 
place it afterwards. 00 this aera of abſo- 


Te darkhel⸗ e dſed that 4 Kind of 
0 


I 
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bs om the Ogy, tan de 
luge te o che Ofympie dera, and this Kae 
the kaduldes he" From this vulgar acta 
when Con 4 EEUs was crowned victor, and 
> after the true L when theſe games 
were 
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1 bree he N is 


] | found. „ But y yet moſt feptap it is, that . 


; hiſtory, and chronology, of. 
# Meda precede. this acra. bs 1 ah * 7 q 
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te oldeſt hiſtorians in Greece, were very 


Wiſe fixed upon, reck N 
aer g ad Hxed, of the 
of Rome within the ke Fate 
ſuppoſed that. 5 80 trürh was, to. be 


hiſtor) n ee e 1a; 
N as confpſed and uncertain, | 
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9 the cuſtom: and 88 
gtus was their firſt hiſtorian, . Now ow theſe 
men flouriſhed long aftor Ae ten or 


even the vulgar. Orme: ACTA” ;. for Josx- 


PHvs affirms, and in this be has great, pre - 
Wahle n de e, chat Capmus Mig. 
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Und eee e of 
Ds 


a OD ER HI. 
—. A As ſeveral 
e e ern the Olympic aera 
aid"the 8 ny 80 there paſſed like- 
wite ſeveral more between theſe and the 
git Greek chronolopers.” Tino us about 
the time of 'Provouy PrbapzTrhus, ; 
and: EA PST EHE S abbüt chat of Proto. 
"mY Ern dbrrst "ſects firſt to have di- 
"ted the2events recorded by them ac- 
*corditig to the olym piads. "Precedent wri- 
ters mentioned fometimes the olympiads ; 5 
but this rule of teckoning was not brought A 
into eſtabliſhed uſe woner. The rule could 
a ot ſerve to render hiſtory more clear and 
verrain till'it Was followed: it was not fol- 
lowed till about five hundred years after 
the Olympic: aera. There remains there- 
fore "16 pretence to place the beginning | 
of che hiſtorical age ſo high, as VaR 
placed it, by five Ferre þ years. 
HzLLAxicus indeed and others pre- 
tended to give the originals' of cities and 
governments, and to deduce their narra- 
tions from great antiquity. Their works 
are loſt, But we can judge how inconſi- 
derable the loſs 1 is, by the writings of that 
e which remain, and by the report of 
thoſe who had ſeen the others. For in- 
france, Hzzoporrs was cotemporary with 
Nea 8. e vs was inquiſi- 
| | tive 
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tive enough in all cqnſgience, - and propo- 
ſed to publiſh all he could learn An- 
tiquities of the Ionians, Iycand. \Phrygi- 
ans, Egyptians, Babylonians, | Medes: and 
Perſians; chat is of almoſt all the nations 
Who were known in his time to . 1 5 
hae wrote Aſſyriacs, we have the but 
we are ſure that this word. e 

verbially to ſignify fabulous legends, ff 


after his time, and hep „the mode df 

publiſhing ſuch relations and, hiſofic pre- 
it vailed among the Greeks. - POTEN 
d Ix the nine bop kks. we hav e goes back 
d indeed almoſt ta the Olympic acra, with- 


out taking notice off however: but he 

r goes back only to tell an old woman's tale, 
of a king who loſt his crown, for ſhewing 
his wife naked to his rene and 17 8 
CanDADPLES, AG GEGHE gen ge 

rather he takes 3. great ” Cr. 

RUS. 

- SOMETHING like : a 8 Ae of 
the Medes and then of the Perſians, to the 
flight of Xx xes, , which. ha he in his 
own time, is carried on. he eyepts of 

his own time N latech with ith, an air of 

hiſtory, - But all pd e Greeks 
as well as the Perſians, which, precede 
theſe, and all the accounts whichy he gives 


8 f other. Früen were f Fayn 
| B's 
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up moſt maniteſlly on broken, perplexed, 

and doubtful ſcraps of tradition. He had 
neither original records, nor any authen- 
tic memorials to guide him, apd yet theſe 
are the ſole. foundations of true hiſtory. 

HE ROpOrus, flouriſhed, I think, little 
more than half a century, and XENORHOx 
little more than a whole century, after the 
death of Cyrus : and yet how various 
and repugnant are the relations made” by 
theſe two hiſtorians, of the birth, life, and 
death of this prince? If more hiſtories had 
come down:from-theſe ages to ours, the 
vncertainty and inutility of them all would 
be but the more manifeſt, We ſhould 
find that AcusiLAus rejected the traditi- 
ons of HE Ss1OD, that HELLA N Ius contra- 
dicted AcusiLAus, that Er HOoRus accuſed 
HLLaN Ius, that TIM AEus accuſed E- 
PHOR us, and all poſterior writers TIMAEus. 
This is the report of Josgphus. But in 
order to ſhew the ignoranee and falſhood of 
all thoſe writers through whom the tradi- 
tions of profane antiquity came to the 
Greeks, P. wilb quote to your lordſhip, a 

much better authority than that of Josg- 
PHUS ; the authority of one who had no 
Prejudice to-byaſs him, no particular eauſe 
to defend, nor ſyſtem of ancient hiſtory to 
3 and all the * as well as ta- 
lents 


of the Srbör d Aidroky. En 


4 lents neceſſary o make Hm ascompetei 
judge. Ti bins cieanis$TRsBOD Bs 
SprAKING! of the Maſſagetae in His 
eleventh book, he writes to this effect᷑ that 
no author had given a true account of tilem, 


tho ſeveral had wirit bf che war that CY 


Rus wagedꝰagainſt them 3 andi thatthiftos! 
rians had found as little credit n what _ 
had related concerning the affairsoof the 
= Perſians, Medes, and Syrians. That this 
was due to their folly: for obferving that 
= thoſe who wrote fables profeſſedly. were 
W held in eſteem, theſe men imagmed they 
ſhould render their writings more agrees 

able, if under the appearance and pre- 
tence of true hiſtory they related what 
they had neither ſeen nor heard from per- 
ſons able to give them true information; 
and that accordingly their only aim hatl/ 
been to dreſs up pleaſitig and marvellous: 
relations: that one may better give credit 
to Hxsiop and Houzz, when they talk 
of their heroes, nay even to dramatic 
poets, than to CYESIAS, H RODO Tus, 
HerLanicus, and their followers : that 
it is not ſafe to give credit even to tlie 
greateſt part of the hiſtorians, who writ 
concerning ALEXANDER ; ſince they too, 
encouraged by the greater reputation of 
this conqueror, by the diſtance to which 
he carried his arms, and by the difficulty 


of 


of Sn, ig 1 laid e of actions 4 
performed in regions fo remote, were 
apt to dectiye: that indeed when the Ro- 
man empire on one ſide, and the Parthian 1 
on the other, came to extend themſelves, 
the truth of bene came to be better 
known. vb 555 . 2 01 0 x 22 110507497 9 
Lou ſee, my Inde not only, how Jate 
profane hiſtory began to be writ! on 
Greeks, but how much later it began 10 J 
-be-wtit with any regard to truth: and con- 
ſequently what -wretched. materials the ; 
Jearned men who, aroſe, after the age of 
ALEXAN DER; had to employ, when they Y 


attempted to form ſyſtems; of ancient hi- 1 
ſtory and chronology. We have ſome re 


mains of that laborious compiler Diobo- 
nus Steurus, but do we find in him any 
thread of ancient hiſtory, 1 mean that 
which paſſed for ancient in his time? What 9 
n on the contrary does he not 
make of former  hiſterians ? how frankly 1 
does he confeſs the little and uncertain 0. 
he had to follow in his reſearches ? Yeti 0 
Dꝛoponus, as well as Pi urAn CE and o- 
thers, had not only the older Greek hiſto-| ; 
rians, but the more modern. ,antiquaries, 
who rags to have ſearched into the 
records and regiſters of nations, even at 
that time renowned for their 115 
| E RO: i 
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Bz rosvs for inſtance and ManzTao, one 

2 Babylonian and the other an Egyptian 

prieſt, had publiſhed the antiquities of their 

n countries in the time of the PToLom rs. 
Brea bsus pretended to give the hiſtory of 

r four hundred eighty years. PIN, if I 


remember right, for I ſay this on memory, 
© BE ſpeaks to this effect in the ſixth book of his 
© natural hiſtory : and if it was ſo, theſe years 
0 i were probably years of NaponassAaR. 
Max r Ho began his hiſtory, Gon knows 

when, from the progreſs of Is Is, or ſome 

bdther as well aſcertaĩned period. He fol- 
YZ lowed the Egyptian traditions of dynaſties 

of Gods and Demi-Gods ; and derived his 
= anecdotes from the firſt Mercury, who had 
inſcribed them in facred characters, on an- 
tedeluvian pillars, antediluvian at leaſt ac- 
cording to our received thronology, from 
which the ſecond Mx cuRx had tranſcribed 
them, and inſerted them into his works. 
We have not theſe antiquities ; for the 
= monk of Viterbo was foon detected: and 
if we had them, they would either add to 
our uncertainty, and encreaſfe the chaos of 
learning, or tell us nothing worth our 
knowledge. For thus Treaſon. Had they 
gr articular and hiſtorical accounts con- 
formable to the ſcriptures of the Jews; 
Jossxphus, JuLivs AFRICANUS, and Ev- 
A sEBIUs 


1 6 
1 
{ 


„% i 
0 Sb gd haye made quite \ ather er., 
tracts fro their writings, and. would ve, b: | 
altered an contrac ed; them, les... 5. a 7 
accounts they "aave-therefore, were ok 1 
nant to ſacred writ, or they were defective- 
they would have eſtabliſbed e 1 
ars ase wart ena + | 
ion: 70 70 441 ITE 1 7 1 
2H 54 2. Of faxed abe, ee 1 
a W an 2 cke remain to 1 
giye us light into the Originals. of ancient 
nations, and. cher hiſt ory: of thoſe. ages, we 
commonly all the firſt ages? The Dale 1 
is, will be ;laid.z that is the hiſtorical part 
of it in the old. teſtament. But, my 19 0 = 
even; theſe divine books muſt. be reputed 1 
inſufficient to the purpoſe, by every can- 
did 2 2 artial man, who, conſiders ll * 
either uthgrity as hiſtories, or the 
. "they contain,.. For what, are they 2; i 
and how came they to us ? At the time 
wher ALEXANDER carried his arms into 
Alla, a people of Syria, till then unknown, 
became + ing to the Grecks : this fate 
had been ſlaves to the Egyprians, Aff yrians, 
| Medes, and Perſians, As: e De em- 
pires prevailed: ten parts in twelve f 
them had been tranſplanted by ancient-con- Ml 
Werom, and melted down and loft in the Wl 
eaſt, 


af” 
7 


4 the et eo One Nr deftitpyed? 
the other! eh arti Feaptive 
to Bab Ed 4 10 Feber he ine ara. 
bis tivity ly was deed perpe ual like 
che other; but 0 f 

circumſtances, RA 
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ſo long, and füch 
Wies accom- 


panied it, that the capti s forgot their 
10 9 5 the He- 


hen, of "the 
5 Ve to re- 


pätrümbffy. Nee e 1 5 of the na- 


; 55 id not contihue Tong eprite. Another 


t rrabſnifgration' followed, and ede 
de er Ke kr ae delten 'of 


1 0 robe fot bt een langttage in 
Egypt, às th forefathers'dF theſe Jes Had 
A eb thee in Chaldea!”” Viore attached 


OE, to their religion in Egypt, for 


See ea Both Eee on the ha) 
= 1 


ſütiohs that prevaile, after the e tibity 
; Pe Their Anceſtöfs eib een 


i he, 2 fön f. If facred we 


9 in 8 Was FA into Greek 112 Alexandria, 
not long after the 


catch of theſe ſefiptiirts 
had been” finiſhed" at Tera for many 


years 
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years neo death 


of Sruon the zuſt, by whom thin hon 


was fibiſhed, if} ho died during the ;reign 
of P nel er Bc, and the beginning 
of this famous tranſlation under Prol o 


PhiLAbzIphus. The Helleniſt Jews re- 
ported as many rt things to autho- 


xine, and even to ſanctify this tranſlating, 
as the other Jews had reported about Es- 


DR AS WhO began, and S1MON the juſt, who f 


fHitiſhed, the canon of their. Scriptures, 


Theſe holy romances did into tradition, and 
tradition became hiſtory 2 the fathers: of 
our: chriſtian church did not diſdain to 
employ: them. St. JX ONE, for inſtance, 


laughed at the ſtory of the ſeventy two 


elders|whoſe tranſlations were found to be, 
upon compariſon, word for word the fame 
tho made Jeparately and by men Mhochad 
no communication th one anbther. But 


the fame St. Jarbne, in the fame place, 


4 ARISE AS, 0nerof- the guard of 
TOLOMY- PHILA DIEPAGS as à real per- 


ſonage.- "F<" 4 1e. Y 1 - + 14 
THe, account eretended © to "he writ by 


this ARISTEas of all that paſſed relating to Y 


the tranflation, was enough for his purpoſe. 
This he retained, and he rejected only the 


more im robable Noche e back, had 


been added to the tale, and which laid it 


open 


wn 
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vtu moſt . ſ ny: In this he ſhnew. 
I great b de be and bettei yon 


op 


0 
chan that zralous but weak apbloſitt! I 


vun, who believed the whole ſtory hi 
ſelf, and endeavoured 0 derer hit {4 
munking RA e n g ing 
nus apwite;.cilp ond. abat hen we 
drs breit books barely as [hiftorits, 
deliveret: to us on the faith of a ſuperſtiti- 
pang $2 among whom the cuſtom al | 
art of | pious! Jing Faro wail urkably: 
we may be allowed to doubriwhether great 
er ald be given to what:thep tell. us 
concerning the We e ray ee 
ouun. country and as it were out u the fight 
of the reſt of the world!; tam we Know, 
with: fuch/! a certamty as no ſcholar pre- 
ſumes to deny, that we ought] to give to 
What they tell us concerning the copy? 
ur Helleniſt evo ere extremely 
phbaſed ino doubt, we have their ſoriptures 
in à language they underſtodd, andahat 
might ſpread the 8 of their antiquity, 
and do honour to their nation among their 
maſters the Greeks:  * But yet · we do not 
find:that:theiauthority of theſe books pre- 
vailed; or that even they. were much known 
among the Pagan world. The reafon of 
this cannot be, that the Greeks admired no- 
thing that was not of their own deen 
Ee 8 ET, d cc ua 


4. ſua tantum mirantur:“ fte che con- 
trary they. 0 inquiſitive. and. oredulous 
in the higheſt Ae and they collected 
and publiſhed: at ſeaſt as many. idle traditi- 
ons of other nations, as they hea hve of 
their own. Jos xnus. pretended that TEO 
roupus, a diſciple. of Iso RATES, being 
about ,to., inſert in his hiſtory ſome. things 
he had taken out of holy Writ, the poor 
man became troubled i in mind for ſeveral 
days. and that having prayed to God, dur- 
ing an intermiſſionof his illneſs, to reveal to 
him the cauſe of itz he learned in his ſleep 


that this att -Mpt.; was the cauſe; upon 
which Jp the ac e and was cured. 


4A we 


was 51 as (Tem 50 Chiitians: in 28 
have been,, to, greate an opinion that the 
Gen 0 not their hiſtory: alope, but 
their 3 85 fophy. and all their valuable 
knowl edge, from the Jews. Notwith- 
ſtanding, this. ſtory, therefore which is-told 
in the fifree th book. of the Jewiſh anti. 
quities, an morn e eg Ing, ar, means to 
ſhew that, n would not 
ſuffer e Keren to be mingled 
with profane 20 the practice of Jo- 
_ SEPHUS. himſelf, and of all t 1ofe' Wen 
5 a 
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had the fare deſign in- view. bas been to 
oor ede dere Wy? weht 90240 81 
any rate to fuppdſe an appe face at kaſt: 


of conformity bet ky 4 ogg :We.are. 
told 'Hgcanarus Amore re for chere 


were two of that name, writ à hiſtory fas 
vourable to the Jews: and not to will 
inſtances though T might cally d it even | 
AL AXANDER Porvnisron is Called“ of. 
He is quoted by Jos ys, and praiſed by, 
Euskn Ius as a man of partz and great va- 
riety of learning. His teſtimony, About the 
deluge and tower of Babel; is rotuced' 
St. CV Il. in his firſt book/agaiiiſt Ji VL oY 
and JusxAN ther apologiſt and tnartyr, 1 
his exhortation to tlie Greeks; makes uſe 


of the ſame authority, among thoſe that 
mention Moss as a leader and prince of the 
Jews. Tho this Porytitsror, if l remem- 
ber right' what 1 think! Thy met wir 10 


Mose,, 

66 rum? 

8 ie to the Fen era bee 1 — 
their authority, Which Was not Fa 
rary,, would have beef of Te 5 
They müglit have co Wi Mo! 28, >. 
they did Orrs! A8.— even 9 was not 
the caſe: whatever uſe a particular writer 
here and there might make occaſionally 1 
F | the 
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the ſcriptures, certain it is that the Jews 
continued to be as much deſpiſed and their 
hiſtory tõ be as generally neglected, nay 
almoſt as generally unknown, for a long 
time at leaſt after the verſion was made at 
Alexandria, as they had been before. ApI- 
on an Egyptian, a man of much erudition, 
appeared in the world ſome centuries after- Y 
wards; He vrdte, among other antiqui- I © 
ties, thoſe of his own country: and as he Ml © 
Was obliged to ſpeak” very often of the © 
0 
] 
| 


Jews, he ſpoke of them in a manner neither 
much to their honor nor to that of their 

| hiſtories. He wrote purpoſely againſt them: 
and 'Joszynvs attempted: afterwards, but 
Apo was then dead, to confute him. A- 
P10N paſſed, I know, for a vain and noiſy | 
pedant ; but he paſſed likewiſe for a cu- | 
rious, a laborious, and a learned antiquary. | 
If he was cabaliſtical or ſuperſtitious, Jo- 
SEPHUS was at leaſt as much ſo as he: 
and if he flattered CA LIOOULA, Tostrenvs | 
introduced himſelf to the court of Nzzo |. 
and the favour of Popp ARA, by no very 
honorable means, under the protection of 
AL1TURUS, a player, and a Jew; to ſay | 
nothing of his. applying to Veseastan 
the propheſies concerning the Meſſiah, nor | 
of his accompanying Tirus to the ſiege | 
of Jeruſalem, 3 * 
5 Is 
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In ſhort, .my lord, the Jewiſh hiſtory 
never obtained any credit in, the world, till 
chriſtianity.was eſtabliſned. The founda- 
tions of this ſyſtem being laid partly in 
theſe hiſtories, and in the prophecies j join- 
ed to them or inſerted in them, chriſtianity 
has reflected back upon them an authority 


which they had not before, and this au- 


thority has prevailed wherever chriſtianity 
has ſpread. Both Jews and Chriſtians hold 
the fame books in great veneration, whillt 


each condemns the other for not under- 


ſending, or for abuſing. them. But I ap- 
prehend that the zeal of both has done 
much hurt, by endeavouring to extend 
their authority much farther, than is neceſ. 
fary for the ſupport perhaps of. Judaiſm, 


3 but do de ſure of chriſtianity. | ; TI explain 


mylelf: that 1 may offend. no pious ear. 
S1MON, in the preface to his critical hi- 
ſtory of the old teſtament, cites a divine of 


the faculty of Paris, who held that the in- 


ſpirations of the authors of thoſe books 
which the church receives as the word of 
Gop, ſhould be extended no farther than 
to matters, purely of doctrine, or to ſuch 


as have a near and neceſſa ary relation to 
theſe ; and that whenever theſe authors 


writ on other ſubjects, ſuch as Egyptian, 


NN or other hiſtory, they had no 


more 


— 
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more of che divine aſſiſlance than any other 


perſons of piety. This notion of inſpira- 
tions, that, came. occaſionally, that illumi- | 
nated the minds and guided the hands of | 


the facred , pen-men while they were writ. | 


ing one page, and reſtrained their influence 
while the ſame authors were writing ano- i 
ther, may be cavilled againſt : and what is 


there that may not? But ſurely it deſerves 


to be treated with reſpect, ſince it tends to 


eſtabliſh, a diſtinction between the. legal, 
. doctrinal, or prophetical parts of the bible, 


and the hiſtorical : without which diſtinc- 


tion it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh the firſt, 8 


as evidently and as ſolidly as the intereſts 
of religion require: at leaſt it appears im- 

offible to me, after having examined and | 
conſidered, as well as I am able, all the 9 


trials of this kind that have been made by 


ſubtile as well as learned men. The old 4 
is ſaid to be the foundation of the new, 


and ſo it is in one ſenſe: the ſyſtem of re- 
ligion contained in the latter refers to the 


ſyſtem of religion contained in the former, 


and ſuppoſes the truth of it. But the au- 
thority on which we receive the books of 
the new teſtament is ſo far from being | 


founded on the authority of the old teſta- 1 
ment, that it is quite independent on it: 


the new being proved, gives authority to 
the 
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the old, but borrows none fröm it; and 


gives this authority to the Ir parts 
only. Chriſt dine to” fulfill the prophe- 
cies'; but not to conſecrate all the on, 
any more than the oral," "traditions of the 


Jews. We muſt believe theſe traditions 
as far as they relate to chriſtranity, as far as 


chriſtianity, refers t them, ot ſuppoſes 
them neceſſity ; but WE can be under no 
obligation to believe them any farther, ſince 


without chriſtianity we ſhould be under no 


"obligation to believe "them at all. 

Ir has been ſaid by ABBAD IE, and o- 
thers, That the accidents which have 
0 happened to alter che texts of the bible, 


«« and to disfigure, if I may ſay ſo, the 


ſeriptures in many reſpects, could not 
have been prevented without a perpe- 
„ tual ſtandin miracle, and that a perpe- 
= toal ſtanding” miracle! is not in the order 
0 rovidence.“ Now I can by no 


* 


: mal ſubſcribe to this opinion. It ſeems 


evident to my reaſon that the very contrary 
muſt be true; If we ſuppoſe that Gop afts 
towards men according to the moral fitneſs 
of things: and if we ſuppoſe that he acts 
arbitrarily, we can form no opinion at all. 
I think that theſe accidents would not have 
happened; or that the ſeriptures would have 
been preſerved entirely in their genuine pu - 
Vol. I. E rity 
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rity eee theſe accidents, if 
they had been entirely dictated by the Holy 
Ghoſt : and the proof of this probable pro- 
polition, according to our cleareſt and moſt 
diſtinct ideas of wiſdom and moral fitneſs, 
is obvious and eaſy, - But theſe ſcriptures 


are not ſo come down to us: they are-come | 


down broken and confuſed, full of addi- 
tions, interpolations, and tranſpoſitions, 
made we neither know when, nor by 
whom; and ſuch, in ſhort, as never 
appeared on the face of any other book, 

on whoſe aatkarky men * agteed to 
rely. 

Tuts being ſo, my lord, what h ypothe- 
ſis ſhall we follow? Shall we adhere to 
ſome ſuch diſtinction as I have mentioned? 

Shall we ſay, for inſtance, that the ſcrip- 

tures were written originally by the au- 
thors to whom they are vulgarly aſcribed, 


but that theſe authors writ nothing by in- 


ſpiration, except the legal, the doctrinal, 
and the prophetical parts, and that in every 
other reſpect their authority is purely hu- 
man, and therefore fallible? Or ſhall we 
ſay that theſe hiſtories are nothing more 
than compilations of old traditions, and 
abridgments of old records, made in later 
times, as they appear to every one who 
reads them without prepolleſſion, _ 

with 
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with attention? Shall we add, that which 
ever of thoſe probabilities be true, we may 
believe, conſiſtently with either, notwith- 
ſtanding the deciſion of any divines, who 
know no more than you or I, or any other 
man, of the order of providence, that all 
thoſe parts and paſſages of the old teſta- 
ment, which contain prophecies or mat- 
ters of law or doctrine, and which were 
from the firſt of ſuch importance in the 
deſigns of providence to all future genera- 
tions and even to the whole race of man- 
kind, have been from the firſt the peculiar 
care of providence? Shall we inſiſt that 
ſuch particular parts and paſſages, which 
are plainly marked out and ſufficiently con- 
firmed by the ſyſtem of the Chriſtian re- 
velation, and by the completion of the 
prophecies, have been preſerved from cor- 
ruption by ways impenetrable to us, amidſt 
all the changes and chances to which the 
books wherein they are recorded have been 
expoſed? And that neither original writers, 
nor later compilers, have been ſuffered to 
make any eſſential alterations, ſuch as would 
have falſifyed the law of. God and the 
principles of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian re- 
ligions, in any of theſe divine fundamental 
truths? Upon ſuch hypotheſes, we may 
_ aſſert without ſcruple, that the genea- 
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 logies and hiſtories of the old teſtament 
are in no reſpect fufficient foundations for 
a chronology from the beginning of time, 
nor for Univerſal hiſtory, But then the 
ſame hypotheſes will ſecure the infallibility 
of ſcripture authority as far as religion is 
concerned. Faith and reaſon may be re- 
conciled a little better than they common- 
ly are. I may deny that the old teſta- 
ment is tranſmitted to us under all the con- 
ditions of an authentic hiſtory, and yet be 
at liberty to maintain that the paſſages in 
it which eſtabliſh original ſin, which ſeem 
favourable to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
whieh foretell the coming of the Meſſiah, 


and all others of ſimilar kind, are come 
down to us as they were originally dictated 


by the Holy Ghoſt. 

In attributing, the whole credibility of 
the old. teſtament to the authority of the 
new, and in limiting the authenticity of 


the Jewiſh ſcriptures to. thoſe parts alone 


that concern law, doctrine and prophecy, 
by which their chronology and the far 
greateſt part of their hiſtory are excluded, 

I will venture to aſſure your lordſhip that 
do not aſſume, ſo much as is aſſumed in 


every hy bebe, that affixes the divine 
ſcal of in 


reſis the whole proof on Jewiſh veracity, 
and 


piration to the whole canon ; that 


— 
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deciſive reaſon for ſeparating in ſuc 


Of the STupy of HisToxy, 77 
and that pretends to account particularly 


and poſitively for the deſcent of theſe an- 


tient writings in their preſent ſtate. 
_ AnoTHER reaſon, for which I have in- 


ſiſted the rather on the diſtinction ſo often 


mentioned, is this. I think we may find 


very good foundation for it even in the 
bible: and tho this be a point very little 


attended to, and much diſguiſed, it would 
not be hard to ſhew, upon great induce- 
ments of probability, that the law and 
the hiſtory were far from being blended 
together as they now ſtand in the penta- 
teuch, even from the time of MosEs down 
to that of Es DR as. But the principal and 

h man- 
ner the legal, doctrinal and prophetical 
parts, from the hiſtorical, is the neceſſity 
of having ſome rule to go by : and I pro- 
teſt I know of none that is yet agreed up- 


on, I content myſelf therefore to fix my 


opinion concerning the authority of the old 


teſtament in this manner, and carry it thus 
far only. We muſt do ſo, or we muſt 


enter into that labyrinth of diſpute and 
contradiction, wherein even the moſt or- 
thodox Jews and Chriſtians have wander- 
ed ſo many ages, and ſtill wander, It is 
ſtrange but it is true; not only the Jews 
differ from the Chriſtians, but Jews and 

wo | Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians both differ among themſeves, 


concerning almoſt every point that is ne- 
ceſſary to be certainly known and agreed 
upon, in order to eftabliſh the authority 
of books which both have received already 
as authentic and ſacred. So that whoe- 
ver takes the pains to read what learned 


men have writ on this ſubject will find that 


they leave the matter as doubtful as they 
took it up. Who were the authors of 
theſe ſcriptures, when they were pub- 

| liſhed, how they were compoſed and pre- 
ſerved, or renewed, to uſe a remarkable 
_ expreſſion of the famous Hunr in his de- 
monſtration ; in fine, how they were loſt 


during the captivity, and how they were 
retrieved after it, are all matters of contro- 


verſy to this day. 

iT would be eaſy for me to deſcend 
into a greater detail, and to convince your 
lordſhip of what I have been faying in ge- 
neral by an induction of particulars, even 
without any other help than that of a few 


notes which I took when 1 applyed myſelf 


to this examination, and which now lye 
before me. But ſuch a digreſſion would 
carry me too far : and I fear. that you will 
think I have ſaid already more than enough 
upon this part of my ſubje&. I go on 
therefore to obſerve to your lordſhip, that 


if 
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if the hiſtory of the old teſtament was as 
exact and as authentic, as the ignorance 
and impudence of ſome rabbies have made 
them aſſert that it is: if we could believe 
with them that Moss wrote every ſyllable 
in the pentateuch as it now ſtands, or that 
all the pfalms were written by DA vip: 
nay, if we could believe, with PaiLo and 
Josgxphus, that Mos Es wrote the account 
of his own death and ſepulture, and made 
a fort of a funeral panegyric on himſelf, 
as we find them in the laſt chapter of 
Deuteronomy; yet ſtill would I venture 
to aſſert, that he who expects to find a 
ſyſtem of "chronology, or a thread of hi- 
ſtory, or ſufficient materials for either, in 
the books of the old teſtament, expects to 
find what the authors of theſe books, who- 
ever they were, never intended. They 
are extracts of e not genealo- 
_ gies z\ extracts of hiſtories, not hiſtories, 
The Jews themſelves allow their genealo. 
gies to be very imperfect, and produce 
examples of omiſſions and errors in them, 
which denote ſufficiently that theſe genea- 
logies are extracts, wherein every genera- 
tion in the courſe of deſcent is not menti- 
oned. I have read ſomewhere, perhaps in 
the works of St. IEROME, that this father 
juſtifies the opinion of thoſe who think it 
_ 0 7 impoſſible 


r a 
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impoſſible to fix any certain chronology 
on that of the bible : and this opinion will 
be juſtifyed ſtill better, to the underſtand- 


ing of every man that conſiders how groſly 


the Jews blunder whenever they meddle 
with chronology: for this plain reaſon, be- 
cauſe their ſcriptures are imperfect in this 
teſpect, and becauſe. they rely on their 
oral, to rectify and ſupply their written, 
traditions. That is, they rely on traditi- 
ons compiled long after the canon of their 


ſcriptures, but deemed by them of equal 
antiquity ang authority. Thus for inſtance; 


DANIEL and S1MoN the juſt, according to 
them, were members at the ſame time oł 
the great ſynagogue which began and 


finiſhed the canon of the old teſtament, 


under the preſidency of Es DpRAS. This 
Esp R As was the prophet MALA CHI. Da- 


Rlus the ſon of Hs ASP ES was ARTAX- 
ERxES LONGIMANUS ; he was An Asug- 
Rus, and he was the ſame DARAITUSs whom 


ALEXANDER conquered; This may ſerve 
as a ſample of Jewiſh chronology, formed 
on their ſcriptures which afford inſufficient 
lights, and on their traditions: which afford 
falſe lights. We are indeed more correct, 
and come nearer to the truth in theſe in- 
ſtances, perhaps in ſome others, becauſe 
we make uſe of profane chronology to help 


Us. 


. 


3 Of the STupy of HisTorny, 81 
us. But profane chronology is itſelf ſo 


2X modern, fo. broken, and ſo precarious, 


that this help does not reach to the greateſt 
part of that time to which ſacred chrono- 
logy extends; that when it begins to help, 
it begins to perplex us too; and finally, 
that even with this help we ſhould not have 


had fo much as the appearance of a com- 
Z plete chronological ſyſtem, and the ſame 


may be ſaid of Univerſal hiſtory, if learned 
men had not proceeded very wiſely, on 
one uniform maxim, from the firſt ages 
of chriſtianity, when a cuſtom of ſanctify- 
ing prophane learning, as well as prophane 
= rites, which the Jews had imprudently 
laid aſide, was taken up by the Chriſtians. 
The maxim I mean is this, that prophane 
authority be admitted without ſcruple or 
doubt, whenever it ſays, or whenever it 
can be made to ſay, if not totidem verbis, 
yet totidem ſyllabis, or totidem literis 
at leaſt, or whenever it can be made by 
any interpretation to mean, what confirms, 
or ſupplies in a conſtant manner, the holy 
writ; and that the ſame authority be re- 
jected, when nothing of this kind can be 
done, but the contradiction or inconſiſt- 
ency remains irreconcileable, Such a liber- 
ty as this would not be allowed in any other 
caſe; becauſe it ſuppoſes the very thing 
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one of their lons killed / brother, but 


82 LEFTER . 
that is to be proved. But we ſee it taken, 
very properly to be ſure, in favour of ſa- 
cred and infallible writings, when they are 
compared with others, 

In order to perceive with the utmoſt 


evidence, that the ſcope and deſign of the 


author or authors of the pentateuch, and 


of the other books of the old teſtament, : | 
anſwer as little the purpoſe of antiquaries, 
in hiſtory as in chronology, it will be 


ſufficient briefly to call to mind the ſum of 
what they relate, from the creation of the 


world to the eſtabliſhment of the Perſian 


empire. If the antediluvian world con- 
tinued one thouſand ſix hundred and fifty 
fix years, and if the vocation of ABRanan 
is to be placed four hundred and twenty ſix 
years below the deluge, theſe twenty cen- 

turies make almoſt two thirds of the period 


mentioned: and the whole hiſtory of them 
is comprized in eleven ſhort chapters of 


Geneſis; which is certainly the moſt com- 
pendious extract that ever was made. If 
we examine the contents of theſe chapters, | 
do we find any thing like an univerſal 
hiſtory, or ſo much as an abridgment of 


it? Apam and Eve were created, they 
broke the commandment of Gon, they 


were driven out of the ron of Eden, 


wy their 
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their race ſoon. multiplied and peopled the 


earth. What geography now have we, 
what hiſtory of this antediluvian world ? 
Why none. The ſons of Gop, it is ſaid, 
lay with the daughters of men, and degot 
giants, and Gop drowned all the inhabi. 
rants of the earth, except one family. Af- 
ter this we read chat the earth was re 
pled; but theſe children of one family 
were divided into ſeveral languages, even 
wbilſt they lived together, ſpoke the ſame 
language, and were employed in the ſame 


work. Out of one of the countries into 
which they diſperſed themſelves, Chaldaea, 


Gov' called Apr AUHAM ſome time after- 
wards, with magnificent promiſes, and con- 
ducted him to a country called Chanaan; 
Did this author, my lord, intend an uni- 


verſal hiſtory? Certainly pot. The tenth 


chapter of Geneſis names indeed ſome of 
the generations deſcending” from the ſons. 
of NoH ſome of the cities founded, and 
ſome of the eountries planted by them. 
But what are bare names, naked of eir- 
eumſtances, without deſcriptions of coun- 


tries, or relations of events? They furniſh 
matter enly for gueſs and diſpute; „ and 
even the ſimilitude of them, which is often 


uſed as · a clue to lead us to the diſcovery 
” hiſtorical truth, has n contri- 
37} | buted, 


do EFF IS VER: 24800 - 
buted to propagate error, and to encreaſe 
the perplexity of ancient tradition. [Theſe 
Imperfect and dark accounts have not fur- 
niſhed matter for gueſs and diſpute alone, 
but a much worſe uſe has been made of 
them by Jewiſh rabbies, Chriſtian fathers, 
and Mahometan doctors, in their pro- 
phane extenſions of this part of the Mo- 
ſaic hiſtory. The creation of the firſt man 
is deſcribed by ſome, as if, Preadamites, 
they had aſſiſted at it. They talk of his 
beauty as if they had ſeen him, of his gi- 
gantic ſize as if they had meaſured him, 
and of his prodigious knowledge as if they 
had converſed with him. They point out 
the very ſpot where Ev E laid her head the 
firſt time he enjoyed her. They have mi- 
nutes of the whole converſation between 
this mother of mankind, who damned her 
children before ſhe bore them, and the 
ſerpent. Some are poſitive that Cart 
quarrelled with ABzL about a point of doc: 
trine, and others affirm that the diſpute 
aroſe about a girl. A great deal of ſuch 
ſtuff may be eaſily collected about Enoch, 
about Noa H, and about the ſons of No- 
AH; but I wave any farther mention of 
ſuch impertinencies as Boyz Es or TALA- 
POINS would almoſt bluſh to relate. Up- 
on the whole matter, if we may gueſs * 
We the 
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the executor of ſuch a curſe, 


Of the STopy of H1sTroky. By 


the deſign of an author by the contents of 


his book; the deſign of Moss, or of the 
author of the hiſtory aſcribed to him in 
this part of it, was to inform the people of 


Iſrael of their deſcent from No AH by SE M, 
and of Noan's from Ab Alt by SeTH ; to 


illuſtrate their original; to eſtabliſh their 
claim to the land of Chanaan, and to juſtify 


all the cruelties committed by Joshua in 


the conqueſt of the Chanaanites, in whom, 
ſays BochA RT, * the prophecy of Noa R 


was completed, when they were ſubdu- 
ed by the Iſraelites, who had been ſo 
long flaves to the Egyptians.?? 


Allow me to make, as I go along, a 
ſhort reflection or two on this prophecy, 
and the completion off it, as they ſtand re- 


corded in the pentateuch, out of many 
that might be made. The terms of the 
| prophecy then are not very clear: and the 
curſe pronounced in it contradicts all our 


notions of order and of juſtice. One is 
tempted to think, that the patriarch was 


ſtill ee ; and that no man in his ſenſes 


could hold ſuch language, or paſs ſuch a 


ſentence. Certain! it is, that no writer but 


a Jew could } impute to the oeconomy of di- 


vine providence the accompliſhment of ſuch 


a prediction, nor make the ſupreme Being 


Ham 
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out, but againſt, the expreſs authority of 


grandfather's prophecy, „a ſervant of 
de fervants, that is, the vileſt and worſt 


it be ſaid it has been ſaid- that where we 


his poſterity, when CHanAan was curſed, 


But who does not ſee that the curſe, and 


Ham alone offended : Wand Wag : | 
innocent; for the Hebrew and other doc. 2 4 


plice with his Aber «Mem not ouly wich. : | 


the text. CHanaan was however alone 
curſed : and he became, according to his 1 


of ſlaves (for I take theſe words in a ſenſe, 
if not the moſt natural, the moſt favour- 
able to the prophecy, and the leaſt ab. 
ſurd) to SE M, tho not to JA PHET, when = 
the Iſraelites conquered Paleſtine'y to one 
of -his uncles, not to his brethren. WII i 


„ a cm  . >. LG nl e 


read CHANAAN,. we are to Bode tand 
H Au, whoſe brethren SEM and Jarre] 1 
were? At this rate, we ſhall never know | 3 
what we read: as theſe critics never care 
what they ſay, Will :it be faid-<-this has 
been ſaid too---that HAN was puniſhed in | 4 


and his deſcendants were exterininated, 


the puniſhment, in this caſe, fell on Cna- 
NA AN and his poſterity, excluſively of the 
reſt of the polteriry of HAM; and were 
therefore the curſe and puniſhment of the 
Bay not of the father, F properly ? The de- 
ſcendants 


— > 2 7 
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ſcendants of Ms R aim, another of his 
ſons, were the Egyptians: and they were 
ſo far from being ſervants of ſervants to 
their couſins the Semites, that theſe were 
4 ſervants of ſervants to them, during more 


than fourſcore years. Why the poſterity 
of CHANAAN was to be deemed an ac- 


4 curſed race, it is eaſy to account; and I 


have mentioned it juſt now. But it is not 


ſo eaſy to account, why the poſterity of 
the righteous SEM, that great example of 


filial reverence, became ſlaves to another 
branch of the family of Ham. 
IT would not be worth while to length- 


en this tedious letter, by ſetting down any 
more of the contents of the hiſtory of the 
bible. Your lordſhip may pleaſe to call 

the ſubſtance of it to your mind, and your 


native candor and love of truth will oblige 


you then to confeſs, that theſe ſacred books 


do not aim in any part of them at any thing 


ke univerfal chronology and hiſtory. 


They contain a very imperfect. account of 
the Iſraelites themſelves; of their ſettle- 
ment in the land of promiſe, of which, 
by the way, they never had entire, and 
ſcarce ever peaceable poſſeſſion ; of their 
diviſions, apoſtaſies, repentances, relapſes, 
triumphs, and defeats, under the occaſi- 
onal government of their judges, and - 
er 
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der that of their kings; of the Galilean 
and Samaritan captivities, into which they 
were carried by the kings of Aſſyria, and 
of that which was brought on the remnant 


of this people when the kingdom of Judah 


was deſtroyed by thoſe princes who govern- 
ed the empire founded on the union of Ni- 
niveh and Babylon. Theſe things are all re- 
lated, your lordſhip knows, in a very ſum- 
mary and confuſed manner: and we learn 


ſo little of other nations by theſe accounts, 


that if we did not borrow ſome light from 
the traditions of other nations, we ſhould 
ſcarce underſtand them. One particular 
obſervation, and but one, 1 will make, to 
ſhow what knowledge in the hiſtory of 
mankind, and in the computation of time, 
may be expected from theſe books. The 
Aſſyrians were their neighbours, powerful 
neighbours, with whom they had much 
and long to do. Of this empire therefore, 
if of any thing, we might hope to find 


ſome ſatis factory accounts. What do we 


find ? The ſcripture takes no notice of any 
Aſſyrian kingdom, till juſt before the time 
when prophane hiſtory makes that empire 
to end. Then we hear of PRul, of Tzo- 
% LATH-PHALASSER, who was perhaps the 
ſame perſon, and of SALMANASER, Who 
took Samaria in 1 the twelfth of the acra of 
| | Na- 
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NA BON Ass E R, that is, twelve years after 


the Aſſyrian empire was no more. SENA- 
CHE R IR ſucceeds to him, and AssE RHaD- 


po to SENACHER1B, ' What ſhall we ſay 
to this apparent contrariety ? If the ſilence 


of the bible creates a ſtrong preſumption 
againſt the firſt, may not the ſilence of pro- 
phane authority create ſome againſt the 
ſecond Aſſyrian monarchs? The pains that 
are taken to perſuade, that there is room 


enough between Sa RDANAPALVUs and Cy-. 


Rus for the ſecond, will not reſolve the 
difficulty. Something much more plauſi- 
ble may be ſaid, but even this will be hy- 
pothetical, and able to great contradicti- 
on. So that upon the Whole matter, the 
ſeriptures are ſo far from giving us light 


into general hiſtory, that they encreaſe the 
| obſcurity even of thoſe parts to which they 


have the neareſt relation. We have there- 
fore neither in prophane nor in ſacred au- 
thors ſuch authentic, clear, diſtin, and 
full accounts of the originals of ancient na- 
tions, and of the great events of thoſe ages 


that are commonly called the firſt ages, as 


deſerve to go by the name of hiſtory, or as 
afford ſufficient materials for chronology 


and hiſtory. 


I MicHT now proceed to obſerve to 
your lordſhip how this has happened, not 
only 


90 LET T E R III. 
only by the neceſſary conſequences of hu. 
man nature, and the ordinary courſe of 
human affairs, but by the policy, artifice, 


corruption and folly of mankind. But this 


would be to heap digreſſion upon digreſſi. 
on, and to preſume too much on your pa- 
tience. I ſhall therefore content myſelf to 
apply theſe reflections on the ſtate of anti- 
ent hiſtory to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and to 
the method to be obſerved in it; as ſoon 
as your lordſhip has reſted yourſelf a little 
after reading, and I after writing ſo long 
a letter. | oO IT 
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: Sor aft in a 
1. That there is in hiſtory ſufficient authen- 


ticity to render it uſeful, notwithſtand- 
ing all objections to the contrary, © 


11. Of the method and due reſtrictions to 
be obſerved in the ſtudy of it. 


HETHER the letter I now 
begin to write will be long or ſhore 
I know not: but I find my memory is re- 
freſhed, my imagination warmed, and mat- 
ter flows in ſo faſt upon me, that I have 
not time to preſs it cloſe. Since therefore 
you have provoked me to write, you muſt 
be content to take what follows. 
| I Have obſerved already that we are apt 
naturally to apply to our ſelves what has 


happened 


— en ane — 
— — 


gination, ſurprizing che judgment, and af. 
fecting ſtrongly the paſſions. The Athe- 


might be. managed, for aught I know, in 
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happened to other men, and that examples hg 
take their force from hence; as well thoſe P 
which hiſtory, as thoſe which experience, |M 2% 


offers to our reflexion. What we do not! fab 


believe to have happened therefore, ve the 


ſhall not thus apply: and for want of the N 
ſame application, ſuch examples will not Þ - 


have the ſame effect. Antient hiſtory, dj 
ſuch antient hiſtory as I have deſcribed, is * 
quite unfit therefore in this reſpect to an. A 
ſwer the ends that every reaſonable man n 
ſhould promiſe to himſelf in this ſtudy ; on 
becauſe ſuch antient hiſtory will never gain 0 
ſufficient credit with any reaſonable man. 
A tale well told, or a comedy or a tragedy 1 
well wrought up, may have a momentary K 
effect upon the mind, by heating the ima- 


nians are ſaid to have been tranſported in- 
to a kind of martial phrenzy by the re- 
preſentation of a tragedy of Axschylus, 
and to have marched under this influence 
from the theatre to the plains of MA RA“ 
THON, Theſe momentary impreſſions 


ſuch manner as to contribute a little, by 
frequent repetitions of them, towards main- 
taining a kind of habitual contempt of fol. 
ly, deteſiation of vice, and admiration of 

virtue 
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virtue in well-policed common-wealths. 
But then theſe impreſſions cannot be made, 
nor this little effect be wrought, unleſs the 


fables bear an appearance of truth. When 
they bear this appearance, reaſon connives 


at the innocent fraud of imagination; rea- 


ſon diſpenſes, in favour of probability, 


with thoſe ſtrict rules of criticiſm that ſhe 
has eſtabliſhed to try the truth of fact: but 
after all, ſhe receives theſe fables as fables ; 


and as ſuch only ſhe permits imagination 
to make the moſt of them. If they pre- 
| tended to be hiſtory, they would be ſoon 


ſubjected to another and more ſevere ex- 


| amination, What may have happened, is 


the matter of an ingenious fable : what 
has happened, 1s that of an authentic hi- 


| ſtory : the impreſſions which one or the 


other makes are in proportion. When 


| imagination grows lawleſs and wild, ram- 


bles out of the precincts of nature, and 
tells of heroes and giants, faries and en- 


chanters, of events and of phaenomena re- 
| pugnant to univerſal experience, to our 
cleareſ and moſt diſtinct ideas, and to all 


the known laws of nature, reaſon does 


not connive a moment; but far from re- 
| ceiving ſuch narrations as hiſtorical, ſhe 


rejects them as unworthy to be placed 


even among the fabulous, Such narrati- 


Ons 
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ons therefore cannot make the flightelf 


momentary impreſſions, on a mind fraught 


with knowledge, and void of ſuperſtition 


Impoſed by authority, and aſſiſted by art 
fice, the deluſion hardly prevails over com 


mon ſenſe; blind ignorance almoſt ſee 
and raſh ſuperſtition heſitates: nothingſf 
Jeſs than enthuſiaſm and phrenzy can giwf 
credit to ſuch hiſtories, or apply ſuch eu 
QuixorE believed; but e 


amples. Don 
ven Sax cho doubted, 


War I have ſaid will not be much con 
troverted by any man who has read AMA 
Dis of Gaul, or has examined our ancient 
traditions without prepoſſeſſion. The trutlſÞ 
is, the principal difference between then 
ſeems to be this. In Ama Dis of Gaul, wi 
have a thread of abſurdities that are in| 
vented without any regard to probability, 
and that lay no claim to belief: antientÞ 
of fables, unde 
which ſome particular truths, inſcrutableÞ 


traditions are an heap 


and therefore uſeleſs to mankind, may lit, 
concealed ; which have a juſt pretence t 


nothing more, and yet impoſe themſelveÞ 
upon us, and become under the venerabl} 


name of . antient hiſtory: the foundations 
of modern fables; the materials with 


which ſo many ſyſtems of fancy have been 


erected, | 
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Bur now, as men are apt to carry their 


on judgments into extremes, there are ſome 


that will be ready to inſiſt that all hiſtory 
is fabulous, and that the very beſt is no- 
thing better than a probable tale; artfully 


5M contrived, and plauſibly told, wherein 


truth and falſnood are indiſtinguiſhably 
blended together. All the inſtances, and 


all the common place arguments, that 


Ba vrx and others have employed to eſtab- 
liſn this ſort of Pyrrhoniſm, will be quoted: 
and from thence it will be concluded, that 
if the pretended hiſtories of the firſt ages, 


and of the originals of nations, be too im- 


probable and too ill vouched to procure 


n any degree of belief, | thoſe hiſtories that 
wy have been writ later, that carry a greater 


air of probability and that boaſt even co- 
temporary authority, are at leaſt inſuffici- 


eu ent to gain that degree of firm belief 


which is neceſſary to render the ſtudy. of 
them uſeful to mankind. But here that 
happens which often happens : the premiſes 
are true, and the concluſion is falſe ; becauſe 
ga general axiom is eſtabliſhed precariouſly 
on a certain number of partial obſervations. 
This matter is of conſequence ; for it tends 
to aſcertain the degrees of aſſent that we 
may give to hiſtory. . UE CET, 
RD TG: I] AGB EN 
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1,14 GRE By, then that hiſtory has been 
. purpoſely; and ſyſtematically faſſifiod in all þ 
ages, and. that paxtiality and prejudice have 
occaſioned both voluntary and involuntary 
errors even in the beſt. Let me ſay with. 
out offence, MY; : lord, : ſince-1 may ſay it 
With tr uth and am able to prove it, that Þ 
eccleſiaſtical, authority has led the way 
to this corruption in all ages, and all re- of 
ligions. How monſt tous were the abſut- at 
dities that the prieſthood impoſed. on the p 
ignorance and ſuperſtition of mankind in b 
the Pagan world, concerning the originals M a! 
of religions and governments, their inſti- o 
tutions, and rites, their laws and cuſtoms? M ri 
What: opportunities had they for ſuch im. 
poſitions, whilſt the keeping the records 
and collecting the traditions, was in ſo ma. 
ny nations the peculiar office of this order 
of men? A, cuſtom highly. extolled by 
Jos ynus, but plainly liable to the groſs- 
eſt frauds, and even a temptation to them. 
If the foundations of Judaiſm: and Chrifti- 
anity have been laid in truth, yet what 
numberleſs fables have been invented to 
raiſe, to embelliſn and to ſupport theſe 
ſtructures, according to the intereſt and 
taſte of the ſeveral architects? That the 
Jews have been guilty of this will be allow- 
ed: and to the ſhame of Chriſtians, if a 
| ws ns 
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of Chriſtianity, the farhers of one church 
1 have no right to throw the firſt ſtone at the 
| fathers of the other. Deliberate ſyſtema- 
| = ing. has been practiſed and encou- 
aged from age to age; and among all 
the pions frauds that have been employed 
| to maintain a reverence and zeal for their 
KReligion in the minds of men, this abuſe 
of hiſtory has been one of the principal 
and moſt fucceſsful: an evident and ex- 
perimental proof, by the way, of what I 
ave infiſted upon ſo much, the aptitude 
and natural rendency -of hiſtory to form 
our opinions, and to ſettle our habits, This 
! Þ righteous expedient was in ſo much uſe 
and repute in the Greek church, that one 
s Mx TAPHRNASHsS wrote A treatiſe. on the 
art of compoſing holy romances : the fact. 
if T remember right, is cited by BAI- 
LET in his book of the lives of the ſaints. 
He, and other learned men of the Roman 
Church, have thought it of ſervice to their 
cauſe, ſince the reſurrection of letters, to 
detect ſome impoſtures, and to depoſe, or 
to un- niche according to the French ex- 
preſfion, now and then a reputed ſaint; 
but they ſeem in doing this to mean no more 
ie than a ſort of compoſition : they give up 
y- © ſome fables that they may defend others 
ot with greater advantage, and they make 
of truth ſerve as a ſtalk ing horſe to error. The 
. 5 ſame 


his life, and dubbed a faint by the 
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ame ſpirit that prevailed in the Salm 


church, prevailed in the Wel vn, and Thi 
vails ſtill. A {EE proof ol 9 pp 5 


: lately in the country where I am. A 


fury of devotion ſeized the peo le of ] 
for a; little prieſt, *, FTE a Ari 


after his death. Had the firſt Mini _—_ 
a Janſeniſt, the ſaint, had been a. ſaint 


All France had kept his feltival: and. on 


there are thouſands of eye-witneſſes ready t 
atteſt. the truth of all the miracles ſuppoſed 


to have been wrought at his tomb, notwith- 


ſtanding the  diſcouragement . Which theſe 
zealots have met with from the govern» 
ment; we may aſſure our ſelves, that theſe 


blly impoſtures would have been tranſmit- 


ted in all the ſolemn pomp of hiſtor 72 , from 
the knaves of this age tothe fools of the next. 
Tuis lying ſpirit has gone forth from ec- 


cleſiaſtical to other hiſtorians : and I might 


fill many pages with inſtances of extravagant 


fables that have been invented in ſeveral na- 
tions, to celebrate their antiquity, to enno- 


ble their originals, and to make them ap- 
pear illuſtrious in the arts of peace and the 
triumphs of war. When the brain is well 


heated, and devotion or vanity, the ſem- 


blance of virtue or of real vice, and above 
all, diſputes and conteſts, have inſpired that 


complication of paſſions we term zeal, the 
effects 


me The abbe Paris, 
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effectz are tuch he — be hiſtory be- 
cotbes very often 4 lyin 08 yrid — 
5 ſatire; for e aon or different 
ties in the fame nation, belie one another 
Wider any reſpect for truth, as they mur 
der one another without any regard to right 
or fene of humanity. YReſigzeus ent 
may boaft this horrid advantage over civil 
zeal, that the effects of it have been more 
1 and the malice more unrelent- 
In another reſpect they are morealike, 

nd keep a nearer proportion: different re. 


| ligions have not been quite ſo barbarous to 


one another as ſects of the ſame religion; 
and in like manner nation has had better 
quatter from nation, than parry from party. 


But, in all theſe <ontroverſies!! men have 


puſhed their rage beyond their on and 
their adverſaries lives: they have endea- 

voured to intereſt poſterity in their quarfels, 
and by rendering hiſtory ſubſervient to this 


wicked purpoſe, they have done their ut- 


moſt to perpetuate ſcandal, and to immor- 


talize their animoſity. The Heathen taxed 


the Jews even with idolatry ; the Jews join- 
ed with the Heathen to render C iriſtianity 
odious * but the church, who beat them at 
their own weapons during theſe conteſts, 
has had this further triumph over them, as 
well as over the ſeveral ſects that have ariſen 
within her own pale; the works of thoſe 

F 2 e 
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who have writ againſt her have been de- 
ſtroyed ; and whatever ſhe advanced, to 


Juſtify her ſelf and to defame her adverſa- 


ries, is preſerved in her annals, and the 
writings'of her doctors. 
IT ux charge of corrupting hiſtory, in the 


cauſe of religion, has been always commit. 


ted to the moſt famous champions, and 


greateſt ſaints of each church; and if I was 
not more afraid of tiring, than of ſcandaliz- 


ing your lordſhip, I would quote to you ex. 
amples of modern churchmen who have en- 


deavoured to ' juſtify foul language by the 
new teſtament, and cruelty by the old: nay, 
what is execrable beyond imagination, and 
What ſtrikes horror into every mind that en- 
tertains due ſentiments of the ſupreme Be. 


ing, GoD himſelf has been cited for rallying 


and inſulting Ap AM after his fall. In other 
cafes, this charge belongs to the pedants of 
every nation, and the tools of every party, 
What accuſations of idolatry. and ſuperſtit- 
on have not been brought, and aggravated 
againſt the Mahometans ? Thoſe wretched 
_ Chriſtians who returned from thoſe wars, ſo 
_ Irpproperly called the holy wars, rumoured 
theſe flories about the weſt : and you may 
find, in ſame of the old chroniclers and ro 
mance writers, as well as poets, the Saracens 
called Paynims ; tho ſurely they were much 
5 furcheroff from any ſuſpicion of polytheiſm, 


than 


» —— 
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than/thoſe. who. called, vom of that name. 
When Mahon the. econd took Conſtan- 
tinople in the fifteenth century, the Maho- 
metans began to be a little better, and but 
a little better known, than they had been 


before, to theſe parts of the world. But 


their religion, as well as their euſtoms and 
mannere, was. ſtrangely. miſrepreſented by 


the Greekrefugees that fled from the Tui ks: 


a | 


and the terror and hatred which this people 
had inſpired by the rapidity. of their con- 


queſts, and by their ferocity, made all theſe 


miſrepreſentations univerſally paſs for truth. 
Many fuch inttances may be colle&ted fram 
Moa Accio's refutation of the Kora, and 
RELanDus has publiſhed a very valuable 
treatiſe on purpoſe to refute theſe calumnies, 
and to juſtify the Mahometans. ., Does'not 
this example incline your Jordfhip to think | 
that the Heathens, and the A rians and other 


F 
* 


heretics, would not appear quite ſo abſurd 


in their opinions, nor ſo abominable in their 
practice, as the orthodox Chriſtians have re- 
preſented them; if ſome, RxLanpuscould 


ariſe, with the materials, neceſſary, to their 


jultification, in his hands 2 He who reflects 
on the circumſtances that attended letters, 


from the time when ConsTANTiNE, inſtead 


of uniting the characters af emperor and 
ſovereign pontiff in himſelf when he became 
Chriſtian, as they were united to him and all 

. the 
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rhe other emperors in the Pagan ſyſtem of 


government, gave ſo much independent 
wealth and power to the clergy, and the 
means of acquiring ſo much more: he who Þþ 


earries theſe reflections on through all the 


latter empire, and through thoſe» ages of Þ 
ighorance and ſuperſtition, whereim at was 
Hard to ſay which was greateſt, the ty- 
Tranny of the clergy, or the ſervility of the] 
laity: he who confiders the extreme ſeve- 

rity, fot inſtance, of the laws made by Taz- F 


oss in order to ſtifle every writing that 
the orthodox clergy, that is the clergy then 
in faſhion, diſliked ; or the character and 
influence of ſuch a prieſt as GREOORV cal- 
led the great, who proclaimed war to all 
heathen lxarning in order to promote Chri- 
Fran verity ; and flattered BuUNEHAU LT, 
and abettéd Proc As: he who conſiders al 
theſe things, 4 ſay; will not be at a loſs to 
find the reaſons, why hiſtory, both that which 
was writ before, and a great part of that 
which has been writ ſince the chriſtian aera, 
zt come to us ſo imperfect and ſo corrupt. 
Wuru the imperfection is due to a total 
want of memorials, either becauſe none were 
originally written, or becauſe they have been 
loſt by devaſtations of countries, extirpati- 
ons of people, and other accidents in a long 
courſe of time: or becauſe zeal, malice, and 
| policy have joined their endeavours to de- 
1. 3 {tr oy 
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firoy- them purpoſely:; we muſt be content 


to remain in our ignotance, and there is no 
great harm in that. Secure from being de- . 
ceived, I can ſubmit to be uninformed. But 
when there is not a total want of memori- 
als, when ſome have been loſt or deſtroyed, 
and others have been preſerved and propa - 
gated, then we are in danger of being de- 
ceived: and therefore he muſt be very im- 
plicit- indeed who receives for true the hi- 
ſtory of any religion or nation, and much 


more that of any ect or party, without ha- 


ving the means of confronting it with ſome 


other biſtory. A reaſonable man will not 


be thus implicit. He will not eſtabliſn the 
truth of hiſtory on ſingle, but on concur- 
rent teſtimony. If there be none ſuch, he 
will doubt abſolutely : if there be a little 
ſuch, he will proportion his aſſent or diſ- 
ſent accordingly. A ſmall gleam; of light, 
borrowed from foreign anecdotes, ſerves of- 


ten to diſcover a whole ſyſtem of falſnood: 
and even they, who corrupt hiſtory, fre- 


quently betray themſelves by their igno- 


rance or inadvertency. Examples where- 
of I could eaſily produce. 


matter, in all theſe caſes, we eandot be de- 
ceived eiſentially, unleſs we pleaſe: and 
therefore there is no reaſon to eſtabliſh; Pyr- 
rhoniſm, that we may: avoid: the-tidioule,of 
creculiry, e 1 fle 
F 4 ty 
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3:03 Ia led. caſe; es: there is le fs feaſon {till 

2 0 10 ; for Wh eh bier TA hiltofical 
rnemorids abound; even woke That are falſe 
ſerve to the diſcovery of the truth. Inſpired 
by different paſſions, and contrived for op- 
polite pur poſes, they contradict; and „Con- 
tradlcting; they convict one anvther. Cri- 
ieifid ſegarares the ore from the droſs,” and 
extracts from various authors à ſeries of true 


hiſtory, which could not have been found 


entire in any one of them, and will com- 
mand our aſſent, when it is formed with 
judgment, and repteſented with candor, If 
this may be done, as it has been done ſoine- 
times, with the help of authors who writ on 
purpoſe to deceive, how much more eali- 
ly, and more effectually, may it be done 
with the help of thoſe who paid a greater 
regard to truth? In a multitude of writers 
there will be always ſome, either incapable 
of groſs prevarication from the fear of being 
diſcovered, and of acquiring infamy whilſt 
they ſeek, for fame; or elſe attached to truth 
upon a nobler and furer principle. It is cer- 
tain that theſe, even the laſt of them, are 


fallible. Bribed- by ſome paſſion or other, 


the former may venture now and then to 
progagate a falſhood, or to diſguiſe a truth; 
like the painter that drew in profile, as Lu: 
£1AN ſays, the picture of a prince that had 
but one eye. Norra objects to the 


Len. c.q22; a: 2 
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d' obmettre tout ce qu il ya de 


queen's acceſſion, to che t 
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memorials of Rene that cho the 


groſs of the facts be truly related, yet theſe 
authors turned ever hol thing they mentioned 
to the advantage of their maſter, and men- 


tioned nothing NES could not be ſo turned. 


The old fellow's words are worth quoting. 


De contourner le judgment desevenemens 
« ſouvent contre raiſon à notre advantage, & 


ce jlleux en la vie de leur maitre, ils en font 
68 * meſtier.”! Wie and ſuch ay cbete, wa 


„ 


FR W 1 
e fuerunt.“ bee pa 1565 _ 
what I have Fg kl my. 15 fel and obſerved in 
others, that if life and health enough fall to 


my ſhare, and I am able to a 1 


meditate, a kind, of biſtery, from the late 


Fa 
of Utrecht, there will be no materials 
1 ſhall examine more ſcrupulouſiy 2 {> 
verely, than thoſe of the time when the e. 
vents to be ſpoken of were in tranſaction. 
But W the writers 58 theſe two e 
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of wha (p99 :36:mucd. regard to truth as 
- the yariousinfirmities f our nature admit, 


are: fallible; 50 et thit fallibility wall. not be 
ſuſficient to give color to Pyrrhoniſm. 
W bere their fincerity as to fact is doubtful, | 
we ſtrike out truth by the confrontation of | 
different accounts: as we ſtrike gut ſparks of 
fire hy the colliſion of flints and ſteel. Where Þ 
their judgments are ſuſpicious of partiality, 
we may judge for our ſelves; or adopt their 
Judgments, after weighing: them with cer- 
tain; grains of allowance. A little natural 
ſagacity will proportion theſe grains, accord- 
ing to the particular cireumſtances of the 
guthors, or their general characters; for e- 


2 theſe influence. Thus Moxr AON E 
| pretends, but he exaggerates a little, that 


Gvu1ccla RDIN no where aſeribes any one ac- 
tion to a virtuous, but every one to a vici- 
aus principle; Something like this has been 


repfoached to Tacirus: and notwithſtand- 


ing all the ſprightly looſe | obſervations of 
Moy raoE in one of his eſſays where he 
Jabours to prove the contrary, read Pl u- 
Ta RSH“ compariſons in hat language you 
Pleaſe, I am of Bopix's, mind, you will 


N that, the 6 were made by a Greek. 


Ia ſhort, my lord, the favourabſe opportu - 


nities of corrupting hiſtory. have been often 


Interrupted, and are now over in ſo many 
/£ountries, that truth penetrates even into 


19197 | | thoſe 
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thoſe where lying continues Mill to be part 
of the policy eceleflaſtical and civil; or 
where, to ſay the beſt we can ſay; truth is 


never ſuffered to appear, till ſhe has paſſed 


through hands; out of Which the fader 
returns entire and undefild. 


Bur it is time I ſtiould coeliac? [this 


head; under which I have touched ſome of 


thoſe reaſons that ſhew the folly ef endea- 


vouring to eſtabliſh: uniwerſal Pyrrhoniſm 


in matters of hiſtory, becauſe there are few 


hiſtories without ſome lies, and none with- 
out ſome miſtakes z and that prove the bo- 
dy of hiſtoty Which we poſſeſs, ſince antient 
memorials have been ſo eritically examined, 
and modern memorials have been ſo multi: 

plied, to contain in it ſuch a probable ſeries 
| of events, eaſihy diſtinguiſhable from the 

improbable, as force tlie aſſent of every man 
who is in his ſenſes, and are therefore ſuffi. 


cient to anſwer all the purpoſes of the ſtudy 


of hiſtory; I might have appealed perhaps, 
without entering into the argutnent at all, to 


any man of candor; whether his doubts con- 


cerning the truth of biſtory have hindered 
| bim from applying che examples he has met 


wich in it, and from judging of the preſent, 
and ſometimes of the future by the paſt ? C- 


Whether he has not been touched with reve- 


rence and admiration, at the virtue and wiſ- 
dom uk lome men; and of ſome ages; and 
e whether 
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whether be has not felt indignation and con- 


t fr others? Whether EpAUNON DAS, 


or Feb, for inſtance, the Dec11; or 


the Serv1os;-have not raiſed in his mind a 
flame of public ſpiric, and private virtue? 


and Whether Ref hb not udderecb with || 


horror at the proſeriptions of Max ros and 
SYL IA; at the treachery. of Tugoporus 


and Rembtas, and at the conſummate 


cruelty! of an infant king d Quis non con- 
„Fra MARKT I arma, & contra SYLLA E pro- 


«| ſoriptionem coneitatur? Quis non TE 


% 0PoT0," & ACHILEA RE, & ipfi 


4 non puerile auſo faeinus, infeſtus Mt 23 
If all this/be-a-digroflion-- therefore, your 


lordſhip wilb be ſo good as to excuſe it. 


II. Wu Arthas been ſaid concerning the 


molehticiry'of: hiſtories, and of hiſtorical 


memorials, where wich our libraries abound 
finee the reſurrection of letters happened, 


and the art of printing began, puts me in 


mind of anether genrfal vue, tat ought to 


be obſer vd by every man who intends to 
make-a-real Impro ysment, and to become 


wiſer Het WeIF ds betten, by the ſtudy of hi- 
tory. Thinted attic role in a former letter, 


where I ſaid that we Ahould neither grope in 


che dark nor wander in the light. Hiſtory 
muſt have a certain degree of probability and 


authenticity, r- tlie examples we find in it 


| wil W ed a force ſufficient to make due 


impreſſions 
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any ea — — — 
nor toſtrengthen the precepts! 1 
and the rules of good policy. — beides, 
when hiſtories hàve this neceſſary authenti- 
city and probability, there is much diſcern- 
ment to de employed in the choice and the 

uſe we make of them. Some are to be read, 
ſome are to be ſtudied ; and ſome may be 
negle&ed entirely, not only wirhout detri- 
ment, but with advantage. Some are the 
proper objects of one man's curioſity, ſome 
of others, and ſome of all men's; but all 
hiſtory is not an object of curioſity for any 
man. He who improperly, wantonlys and 
abſordly makes it ſo, indulges a ſort of ea. 
nine appetite : the curioſity of one, like the 
— of the other, devours ravenoufly and 
without diſtinction whatever falls in it's 
way e but neither of them digeſts. They 
_ orudity upon crudity, and nouriſh and 
improve nothing but their deſtemper. Some 
ſoch ch characters I have known, tho it is not 
the moſt common extreme into which men 
are apt to fall. One of them I knew in this 
country. He joined; to a more than athletic” 
ſtrength of body, a prodigious memory; 
and to both a prodigious induſtry. He had 
read almoſt conſtantly twelve or fourteen 
hours a day, for five 3 or thirty 
years; and had heape d together as — 4 
* as could be x crouded into an head.” 
In 
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In the courſe of my acquaintance with him, 
I conſulted him once or twice, not oftener; 
for I found this maſs of learning of as little 
uſe to me as to the owner. The man was 
communicative enough, but nothing was 
diſtinct in his mind. How: could it be o- 
therwiſe :? he had never ſpared time tothink, 
all was employed in reading. His reaſon 
had not the merit of common mechaniſm. 
When you, preſs. a watch or pull a clock. 
they anſwer your queſtion with preciſion ; 
for they repeat exactly the hour of the day, 
and tell you neither more nor leſs than you 
deſire to know. But when you asked this 
man 4: queſtion, he overwhelmed you by 
POUrIDS: forth all that the ſeveral terms or 
words of your queſtion recalled to bis me- 
mory; and if he omitted any thing, it was 
that very thing to which the ſenſe of the 
whole queſtion: ſhould have led him and 
confined him. To ask him a queſtion, was 
to wind up a ſpring in bis memory, that 
rattled on with vaſt rapidity, and confuſed 
noiſe till the force of it was ſpent: and you 
Went away with all the noiſe in your ears, 
ſtunned. and un · inform'd. 1 never left him 
that I Was not ready to ſay to him Dieu 
vous faſſe la grace de devenir moins 
% ſcavant!” a wiſh that La MoTuz Le 
VAYER mentions. upon ſome occaſion or 
other, 


1 
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other, and that he would have done well to 
have applyed to himſelf upon many e 
Aſp Ho jonke: reads with diſcernment and 


choice, will acquire leſs learning, but more 


knowledge: and as this knowledge is col- 


lected with deſign, and cultivated with art 


and method, it will be at all times of im- 
| mediate and ready uſe to himſelf and others. 


Thus uſeful arms in magazines we place, 
All rang d in order ; and diſpos d with grace: 1 
Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleaſem 
But to be found, when need requires, with eaſe. 


You remember the verſes / my lord. in our 
friends eſſay on criticiſm, which was the 
work of his childhood almoſt; but is ſich a 


monument of good ſenſe and poetry as no o- 


ther that I know has raiſed in his 2 years. 


H who reads without this diſcernment 
and choice, and like, Bo pi s pupil, reſolves 


to read all, will not have time, no nor ca- 


pacity neither, to do any thing elſe. He 


will not be able to think, without which it 


is impertinent to read; nor to act, without 
which it is impertinent to think. He will 
aſſemble materials with much pains, and 
purchaſe them at much expence, and have 
neither leiſure nor ſkill to frame them into 


proper ſcantlings, or to prepare them for 
uſe. To what purpoſe ſnould he huſband 


his time, or learn architecture? he has no 
delign to build. But then to what purpoſe 
FR, all 
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all theſe, r of ſtone, all theſe moun” 
tains of fand une, all theſe foteſtsof oak 
and deaf Magno impendio temporum, 
magna alienarum aurium moleſtia, lauda- 
<« tio haec conſtat, O hominem litteratum ! 
« Simus hoc titulo ruſticiore contenti, O 
« virum bonum! We may add, and S- 
NEH might have added in his own ſtile, and 
according to the manners and characters of 
his on age, another title as ruſtic, and as 
little in faſhion, „ O virum ſapientia-ſua. 
fimplicem, & ſimplicitate ſua ſapientem 
« O virum utilem ſibi, ſu is, reipublicae, & | 
* humano gener !)' I have ſaid perhaps al. 
ready, but no matter, it cannot be repeated 
of all policical ſpeculations, ought to be the 
making us better men, and better citizens. 
Tbhboſe ſtudies, which have no intention to- 
wards improving our moral characters, have 
no pretence to be filed philoſophical. 
« Quis eſt enim, ſays Tur Lx in his offices, 
4 quſ'nullis officu praeceptis tradendis, phi- 
« .loſophym ſe audeat dicere? Whatever 
political ſpeculation, inſtead of preparing us 
to be uſeful to ſociety, and to promote the 
happineſs of mankind, are only ſyſtems for 
gratifying private ambition, and 0 
private intereſts at the ꝓublic expence; a 
ſuch, I ſay, deſerve to be burnt, and the au- 
thors of them to ſtarve, like MA 125 
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I. Ye great ule: bf e Meter 2 ——— 
ted, as dif inguifhed from the writings of 
mere annaliſts and/antiquaries2 2150 01 + 


1 Greek and Roman biftorians. eWmig 9 


III. Some idea'of 4 com plete buſtor y.. 
IV. Firtber cautions torbebſermgdin this 
uch, and the regulation of it according. 
0 ſbe different 2 ſituations 
of men : above all, the uſe to be made uf 
u (1) by divines, and (2) by thoſe who 
- are called to the ſervice of their countty. 


Retire u my laſt lette Bend ud 


10 o that the thread I had then ſpun: has 


ſſipt dem me. I will try to recover it, and 


to purſue the taſk your lordfhip has Oblig 

ed me continue. Beſides the pfeaſure of 
beying your, orders, it is hkewiſe'6f lome 
advantage to myſelf, to recollect m 
thoughts, and reſume a ſtudy in which LWas 
converſant formerly. For nothing can be 
more true than that ſaying of Soroꝶ report- 
ed by PIA To, tho cenſured by him im 
tinently enough in one of his Vildibens of 
laws----- Afidu? addiſcenr, ad ſenium vents. 


ruptly, and a long interval has ſinoe paſs | 


ba 


The truth 1s, the moſt knowing man in the 


courſe of the longeſt life, will have always 
much to learn, and the wiſeſt and beſt much 
to improve. This rule will hold in the 


knowled ge 
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knowledge and improvement to be acquir- 
ed by the ſtudy of hiſtory : and therefore 
Te be WhO Bas gone to this ſchool in his 
youth, ſhould not neglect it in his age. 541 
read in Livy, ſays MowTaicNe, what 
*& another man does not: and Plvrax CH 
ee red there what I do not: Juſt" ſo the 
ſame man may read at fifty what he did not 
read in the ſame book at five and twenty: 
at leaſt J have found ſo, by my own pe- 
rience on many occaſions. 182 5 
Hs comparing, in this ſtudy, ho experi- 
ence of other men and other ages with our 
-own, we improve both: we analyſe, as it 
were, philoſophy. Wereduce all the abſtract 
ſpeculations of ethics, and all the general 
rules of human policy, to their firſt princi- 
ples. With theſe advantages every man 
may, tho few men do, advance daily towards 
thoſe ideas, thoſe increated eſſences a Plato 
niſt would ſay, which no human creature can 
reach in practice, but in the neareſt ap. 
proaches to which the perfection of our na- 
ture conſiſts: becauſe every approach of this 
kind renders a man better, and wiſer, for 
himſelf, for his family, for the little com- 
munity of his own country, and for the 
great community of the world. Be not ſur- 
prized, my Lord, at the order in which 1 
place theſe objects. Whatever order divines 
and moraliſts, who contemplate the duties 
belonging 
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belonging)! o theſe Objacts, may, place | 
them im, this is che order they hold in na- 
ture: and L have always; thought. that we 
might lead ourſelves and others to private 
virtue, more effectually by a due * 9 
tion of this order, than by any of thoſe 
ſublime refinements that pervert it. 


Self. Love but ſerves the n 
As the ſmall pebble. ſtirs the peaceful lake: 

The centre mov'd, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds, | 

Another till, and full another ſpreads; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace, 

His country next, and next all human race. 

So ſings our friend PoE, my lord, and ſo 
1 believe. S0 1 ſhall prove too, if I mi- 
ſtake not, in an e piſtle I am about to write 
to him, in lend to complete a, ſer that 
were writ ne years ago. 

A Ma of my age, who returns to the 
Hinder of hiſtory; has no time to loſe, __ 
caufe he has little to live: a man of 

lordſhip's age has no time to loſ;bectuſe 
he has much to do. For different reaſons 
therefore the ſame rules will ſuit us. Nei- 
ther of us muſt grope in the dark, neither 
of us muſt wander in the light. I have 
done the firſt formerly a good deal; we ver- 


ba mihi darentur ʒ ne aliguid eſſs in hac re- 


condita antiquitatis ſcientia magni ac ſecreti 
 bont judicaremus, If you take my word, you 
will throw none of your time away in the 
Es manner : and 1 ſhalt-have' the leſs re- 


gret 
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becomes what ſhe ought to be, and what ſhe 


I 

fete that which J have wiſpent, if I per- 
fuade you to haſten down from the broken 
traditions of antiquity, to the more entire as 
weltas more authentic hiſtories of ages more 
modern. In the ſtudy of theſe; we ſhall find 
many a complete ſeries of events, preceded 
by a deduction of their immediate and re. 
mote tauſes, related in their full extent, and 
accompanied with ſuch a detail of circum- 
ſtances, and characters, as may tranſport.the 
attentive reader back to the very time, make 
him a party to the councils, and an actor in 
the whole ſcene of affairs. Such draughts 
as'thefe, either found in hiſtory or extrac- 
ted by our own application from it, and 
ſuch alone, are truly uſeful. Thus hiſtory 


has been ſometimes called, magiſtra vitae, 


the miſtreſs, like philoſophy, of human 


life. If the is not this, ſhe is at beſt nuntia 


vetuſtatis, the gazette of antiquity, or a dry 
regiſter of uſeleſs anecdotes, Su xis ſays 
that TiseR1vs uſed to enquire of the gram- 


marians, quae mater ecubae, god Rl 


nomen inter virgines fuiſſet, quid firenes can- 


tare Jint ſolitae? SEN x Ca, mentions certain 


Greek authors, who examined very accu- 


rately, whether Ax AcREON loved wine or 


women beſt, whether SareHo. was a com- 


mon whore, with other points of equal im- 
portance : and I make no doubt but that a 
man,, 
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man, better acquainted, than, I haye oa | 
nor to be with the learhed p 55051 . 
own country, might find Bins. wh 
diſcovered ſeveral anecdotes TR Si 
giant Al BIO, concerning S AMO HES 
the ſon of Baro the grandſon. of. Ja- 
PHET, and concerning Bxv Tus who. 


a colony into pur iſland after 1525 ie 


lege of 
Troy, as the others re-peopled it 


the deluge, But ten millions of ſueh 
anecdotes as theſe, tho they were true; 
and complete authentic volumes of Egyp+ 
tian or Chaldean, of Greek or Latin, of 
Gallic or Britiſh, of French or. Saxoh re- 
cords, would be of no value in ny, ſenſe, 
| becauſe of no uſe towards our improver 
ment in wiſdom and virtue; if they cons 


tained nothing more than dynaſties 3 
genealogies, and a bare mention of Jer | 
markable events in the order of time 


like journals, chronological tables, or ar. y 
and meagre annals. 


I sax the fame. of all thoſe. Jian 
compoſitions in which we find 9 0 the 
heads of hiſtory, than any thing. at de- 
ſerves to be called hiſtory, ... 5 Fa ; 
thors are either abridgers or cam pilers. 
The firſt do neither honor to Hemle)yes 
nor good to mankind. ; for, ſurely. the 
 abridger is in a form below the = i 
tor: and the e at 8 the Hiſtory, 


that 
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that wh to be abridg ah does 1 de- 


ſerve to be read. They e done anci- 
ently a eat deal of bat 5 ſubſtitüting 


many a bad book in the A of a good 


one; and by giving occafion to men, 
who contented themſelves with extracts 
and abridgments, to neglect, and through | 


their, neglect to loſe the invaluable origi= 


nals: for. which reaſon J curſe” Co. 
STANTINE PorpnyROGENETES as hear- | 


tily as I' do Gxxcory, The'ſecond are 


of ſome uſe, as far as they contribute- to 


preſerve Poe ads, and dates, and the 
memory 


which all public tranſactions depend, 


and as ſeldom the ſkill and the talents 
neceſſary to put what they do know well 
together: they cannot ſee the working of 
the mine, but their induſtry collects the 
matter that is thrown out, it is the buſi- 


neſs, or it ſhould be ſo, of others to ſepa- 
rate the pure ore from the droſs, to ſtamp 


it into coin, and to enrich not encumber 
mankind. When there are none ſufficient 
to this taſk, there may be antiquaries, and 


there may be journaliſts or annaliſts, but 

there are no hiſtorians. 
It is worth while to ne the pro- 
greſs that the Romans and the 3 
made 


f great events. But they Who ; 
are thus. employed have ſeldom the means 
_ of Knowing. thoſe private paſſages on 
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made towards hiſtory. The Romans had 
journaliſts or annalifts rom, the very be⸗ 


ginning of their ſtate. | In th e h ixth cen- 
tury, or very near it at ſooneſt, they be. 
gan to have antiquaries, and ſome at. 
tempts were lb che towards writing of 


hiſtory, 1. call eſe firſt, hi orical pro- 


duckions attempts only or elfays and they 
were no more, neither among the Ro- Q-_ 
mans nor among the. reeks. . Graeci ak | 
fic initio ſtriptitarunt, ut, noſter Cato, ut 
Pictor, ut Piſo. It. 18 ANTHONY, not. the 
triumvir, my lord. kf by, grandfath ber. 
the famous orator, hb. ays. th 5 Ly che ſe 05 
cond book of Tully de eratore: h i | 
afterwards, Itaque gualis apud Gn 5 
Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Acufi las, aliigue : 
ie talis noſter Cato, & Piktor, 15 
Piſo. 1. know chat AnTpony, , ſpeaks. 
here. gra of defect of ſtile and want of 
oratory. They were e narra. 
tores, non exornatores, as he expreſſes 

himſelf ; but as they wanted ſtile and ſkill 
to write. in ſuch a, manner; as might an- 
ſwer all the. ends of hiſtory, ſo they 
wanted. materials. . PHazRicypes writ 
ſomething about IlruIGENIA, and the 
feſtivals. of ACCHUs: HELLANICUs was 
a poetical hiſtorian, and Acusil avs grav- 
ed genealogies on plates of braſs. Pic- 
rok, who is called by Livy ſcriptorum 
anti- 
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antiguiſimus, publiſhed I think fome ſhort 
annals of his own time. Neither he nor 
Piso could have ſufficient materials for 
the hiſtory of Rome; nor Caro, I pre- 
fume, even for the antiquities of Italy. 
The Romans, with the other people of 

that country, were then juſt riſing out of 
barbarity, and growing acquainted with 
letters; for thoſe that the Grecian colo- 
nies might bring into Sicily, and the 
ſouthern parts of Italy, fpread little, or 
lafted little, and made in the whole no 
figure. And whatever learning might 
have flouriſhed among the ancient Etru- 
rians, which was perhaps at moſt nothing 
better than augury and divination and ſu- 
perſtitious rites, which were admired and 
cultivated in ignorant ages, even that was 
almoſt entirely worn out of memory. Pe. 
dants who would impoſe all the traditions 
of the four firſt ages of Rome, for au- 
thentic hiſtory, have inſiſted much on 
certain annals, of which mention is made 
in the very place I have juſt now quoted. 
Ab initio rerum Romanarum, ſays the 
ſame interlocutor, u/que ad P. Mucium 
HDontiſicem maximum, res omnes fingulorum 
annorum mandabat literis pontifex maxi- 

mus, efferebatque in album, & proponebat 
tabulam domi, poteſtas ut eſſet populo cog- 
1 VF noſcendi, | 


| er ab eente, "Bi m i 


ſtoria nibil aliud, in theſe early 
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noſtendi, ing e e Foe les 


pleaſet to take Holes, At f 1 di: 
ſtinction 1 make IS made ne ae 
bare annaliſt and an hea; : ps 


8, 

annalium confecb. Take e 5 
by the way, that I. V, hoe partic ticular 

application t had been is N into this 
Wc affirms poſitively that the greateſt 
part of all public and private monuments, 
among which he ſpecifies theſe very, ans 
nals, had been deftroyed. in the fack. of 
Rome by the Gauls: and dane 
cites CI op tus for the due afſertion,,, in 
the life of Numa Pome iL ids. Take n- 
tice in the laſt place of that which is more 
immediately to our preſent x urpoſe,. 1 5 eſe 
annals could contain nothing ng, more than 
ſhort minutes or werder Au . 


in a table at the pontiff's houſe, 1k like. the 


rules' of 'the game in a billiard-room, and 
much ſuch hiftory as, we have in the 
epitomies prefixed to the books of Livy 
or of any other hiſtorian, Tapidary 
—_— of in ſome 5005 ern alma- 
Materials for hiſtory 1 51 were no 

doubt, but ſcanty and inſufficient; ſuch 
as thoſe ages could produce when writ- 
ing and reading were accompliſhments 5 
Vol. I. H ſo 


— 
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ſo uncommon, that the praetor was di- 
rected by law, clavum pangere, to drive 
a nail into the door of a temple, that 
the number of years might be reckon- 
ed by the number of nails. Such in 
ſhort as we have in monkiſh annaliſts, 
and other ancient chroniclers of nations 
now in being: but not ſuch as can entitle 
the authors of them to be called hiſto- 
rians, nor can enable others to write hiſ- 
tory in that fulneſs in which it muſt be 
written to become a leſſon of ethics and 
politics. The truth is, nations like men 
have their Infancy :. and the few paſſages 
of that time, which they retain, are not 
ſuch as deſerved moſt to be remembered; 
but ſuch as, being moſt proportioned to 
that age, made the ſtrongeſt impreſſions 
on their minds. In thoſe nations that pre- 
ſerve their dominion long, and grow u 
to manhood, the elegant as well as the ne- 
ceſſary arts and ſciences are improved to 
ſome degree of perfection: and hiſtory, 
that was at firſt intended only to record 
the names or perhaps the general charac- 
ters of ſome famous men, and to tranſmit 
in groſs the remarkable events of every 
age to poſterity, is raiſed to anſwer-ano- 
ther, and a nobler end, 

40 I I us 
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II. Thus it happened among the 
Greeks, but much more among the Ro- 
mans, notwithſtanding the prejudices in 
favour of * former, even among the 
latter. I have ſometimes thought that 
VIS II. might have juſtly aſcribed to his 
country-men the praiſe of writing hiſtory 
better, as well as that of affording the 
nobleſt ſubjects for it, in thoſe famous 
verſes, * where the different excellencies 
of the two nations are ſo finely touched: 
but he would have weakened perbaps 
by lengthening, and have flattened. the 
climax. ' Open HE rxopoTus, you are en- 
tertained by an agreeable ſtory teller, 
who meant to entertain, and nothing 
more, Read TuucvpbzEs or XENO- 
PHON, you are tauglit indeed as well as 
entertained: and the ſtateſman or the 
general, the philoſopher or the orator, 
ſpeaks to you in _ page. They wrote 
on ſubjects on which they were well in- 
Ne. 0, they treated them fully: 
N ae H 2 n they 


* Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius aera, | 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore voltus ; 
Orabunt cauſas melius, caelique meatus 
Deſcribent radio, et ſurgentia ſidera dicent: 
Ju regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Hae tibi erunt artes, pacique imponere morem; 
5 Paxcere 1 et debe are ſuperbos. 


* 


they auiswingz. bY nity: of hiſtory. 
and thought it beneath them to vamp 
up old traditions, like the writers of ber 
age and country, and to be the trum 
ters of a lying antiquity. The Ergo. 
PAEDIA of XE NO HOH may be objected 
perhaps; but if he gave it for a romance 
not an hiſtory, as he might for aught we 
can tell, it is out of the caſe : and if he 
gave it for an hiſtory not a romance, I 
mould prefer his authority to that of 
HzroDoTus or any other of his country- 
men. But however this might be, and 
whatever merit we may juſtly aſcribe to 
theſe two writers, who were almoſt ſin- 
glc in their kind, and who treated but 
all portions of hiſtory ; certain it is in 
general, that the levity as well as loqua- 
city of the Greeks made them incapable 
of keeping up to the true ſtandard of 
hiſtory : and even Pol vBIus and Dio- 
ny$1us of Halicarnaſſus muſt bow to the 
great Roman authors. Many principal 
men of that commonwealth wrote me- 
morials of their own actions and their 
own times: SYLLA, CarsaR, LABIE- 
'NUSs, PoLLio, AvuGusTvus, and others. 
ow writers of memorials, what com- 
pilers of the materia hiftorica were theſe ? 
Far * was neceſſary to finiſh 


up 
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up the pictures that ſuch maſters had 
ſketched ?.:' Rome afforded men that were 
equal to the''taſk. Let the remains, the 
precious remains, of SaLvusT, of LIvx, 
and of TAcrrus, | witneſs this truth. 
When Tacirus wrote, even the ap- 
pearances of 'virtue had been long pro- 
ſcribed, and taſte was grown corrupt as 
well as manners. Yet hiſtory preſerved 
her integrity and her luſtre. She pre- 
ſerved them in the writings of ſome whom 
Tacitus mentions, in none perhaps more 
than his own; every line of which out- 
weighs whole pages of ſuch a rhetor as 
Famranus STRADA. I'fingle him out 
among the moderns, becauſe he had the / 
fooliſh preſumption to cenſure TAcirus,“ 
and to write hiſtory himſelf :- and your 
lordſhip. will forgive this ſhort excurſion 1n 
honor of a favourite author. 1 

WA a ſchool of private and public 
virtue had been opened to us at the re- 
ſurrection of letters, if the latter hiſto- 
rians of the Roman commonwealth, and 
the firſt of the ſucceeding monarchy, had 
come down to us entire? The few that are 
come down, tho broken and imperfect, 
compoſe the beſt body of hiſtory that we 
have, nay the only body of ancient hiſtory 

that deſerves to be an object of ſtudy. It 
„ 3 ä 
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fails us indeed moſt at that remarkable and 
fatal period, where our reaſonable curioſity 


is raiſed the higheſt. LI VV employed 


five and forty books to bring his hiſtory 
down to the end of the ſixth century, and 
the breaking out of the third Punic war: 
but he employed ninety- five to bring it 
down from thence to the death of DR usus; 
that is, through the courſe of one hun- 
dred and twenty or thirty years. Ap- 


PIAN, Dion CAs8vs, and others, nay e- 


ven PLUTARCH included, make us but 
oor amends for what is loſt of Livy. 


Among all the adventitious helps by which 
we endeayour to ſupply this loſs in ſome 


degree, the beſt are thoſe that we find ſcat- 


| tered up and down in the works of Tur- 
Ly, His orations particularly and his let- 


ters contain many curious anecdotes and 
inſtructive reffections, concerning the in- 
trigues and machinations that were carried 
on againſt liberty, from CaTiLine's con- 
ſpiracy to CartsaR's. The ſtate of the 
government, the conſtitution and temper 
of the ſeveral parties, and the characters 
of the W perſons who figured at 


that time on the public ſtage, are to be 


ſeen there in a ſtronger and truer light 
than they would have appeared perhaps if 


he had writ purpoſely on this ſubject, and 


even 


„ m » 
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even in thoſe memorials which he ſome- 
where promiſes Arricus to write. Ex- 
cudam aliquod Heraclidium opus, quod la- 
teat in theſauris tuis. He would hardly 
have unmaſked in ſuch a work, as freely 


as in familiar occaſional letters, Po M PDEVY, 


CaTo, Baurus, nay himſelf ; the four 
men of Rome, on whoſe praiſes he dwelt 
with the greateſt complacency. The age 
in which Livy flouriſhed abounded with 


ſuch materials as theſe : they were freſh, 


they were authentic; it was eaſy to pro- 
cure them, it was ſafe to employ them. 
How he did employ them in executing the 


ſecond part of his deſign, we may judge 


by his execution of the firſt : and I own 
to your lordſhip I ſhould be glad to ex- 


change, if it were poſſible, what we have 


of this hiſtory. for what we have nor. 
Would you not be glad, my lord, to ſee 
in one ſtupendous draught the whole pro- 
greſs of that government from liberty to 


ſervitude ? the whole ſeries of cauſes and 


effects, apparent and real, public and pri- 
vate? thoſe which all men ſaw, and all 
good men lamented and oppoſed at the 
time; and thoſe which were ſo diſguiſed 
to the prejudices, to the partialities of a di- 
vided people, and even to the corruption 
of mankind, that many did not, and that 
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many could pretend they did not, diſcern 
them, til it was too late to reſiſt them? 
I am ſorry to ſay it, this part of the Ro- 
man ſtory would be not only more cu- 
rious' and more authentic than the former, 
but of more immediate and more impor- 
tant application to the preſent ſtate of 
Britain. But it is loſt : the loſs is irrepa- 
rable, and your Jordſhip will not blame me 
for deploring it. 

III. Trey who ſet up for epi 
may not regret the loſs of ſuch an hi- 
ſtory : but this I will be bold to aſſert to 
<A that an hiſtory muſt be writ on 
this plan, and muſt aim at leaſt at theſe 
perfections, or it will anſwer ſufficiently 
none of the intentions of hiſtory. That 
it will not anſwer ſufficiently the inten- 
tion I have inſiſted upon in theſe letters, 


that of inſtructing poſterity by the exam- 


ples of former ages, is manifeſt : and I 
think it is as manifeſt that an hiſtory can- 
not be ſaid even to relate faithfully, and 
inform us truly, that does not relate fully, 
and inform us of all that is neceſſary to 
make a true judgment concerning the 
matters contained in it. Naked facts, 
without the cauſes that produced them 
and the circumſtances that accompanied 
them, are not ſufficient to characterize 
actions 
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actions or counſels. The nice degrees of 
wiſdom and of folly, of virtue aud of 
vice, will not only be undiſcoverable in 
them; but we muſt be very often unable 
to determine under which of theſe charac- 
ters they fall in general. The ſceptics 
I am ſpeaking of are therefore guilty of 
this abſurdity : the nearer an hiſtory comes 
to the true idea of hiſtory, the better it in- 
forms and the more it inſtructs us, the 
more worthy to be rejected it appears to 
them. I have ſaid and allowed enough to 
content any reaſonable man about the un- 
certainty of hiſtory. I have owned that 
the beſt are defective, and I will add in 
this place an obſervation which did not, I 
think, occur to me before. Conjecture 
is not always diſtinguiſhed perhaps as it 
ougnt to be; ſo that an ingenious. writer 
may ſometimes do very innocently, what 
a malicious writer does very criminally as 
often as he dares, and as his malice re- 
uires it: he may account for events after 0 
they have happened, by a ſyſtem of cau- 
ſes and conduct that did not really pro- 
duce them, tho it might poſſibly or even 
probably have produced them. But this 
obſervation, like ſeveral others, becomes 
a reaſon for examining and comparing au- 
thorities, and for preferring ſome, not for 
a Hg rejecting 
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rejecting all. DaviLa, a noble hiſtorian 
ſurely, and one whom I ſhould not ſcruple 
to confeſs equal in many reſpects to Livy, 
as I ſhould not ſcruple tõ prefer his coun- 
tryman GuvicctaRPiN to TyucyDiIDEs 
in every reſpect; Davita, my lord, 
was accuſed from the firſt publication of 


his hiſtory, or at leaſt was ſuſpected, of 
too much refinement and ſubtilty ; in de- 


veloping the ſecret motives of actions, in 
laying the cauſes of events too deep, and 
deducing them often through a- ſeries of 


progreſſion too complicated, and too ar- 
tiſtly wrought. But yet the ſuſpicious 


perſon who ſhould reject this hiſtorian 


upon ſuch general inducements as theſe, 


would have no grace to oppoſe his ſuſpi- 
cions to the authority. of the firſt duke of 
Epernon, who had been an actor, and a 


principal actor too, in many of the ſcenes 


that Davira recites. GIR ARP, ſecretary 
to this duke and no contemptible biogra- 
7 . 1 2 1 211 ' * 3 - # SW © 4 | 

pher, relates, that this hiſtory came down 


to the place where the old man reſided in 


Gaſcony, a little before his death; that he 
read it to him, that the duke confirmed 
the truth of the narrations in it, and 
ſeemed only ſurprized by what means the 
author could be ſo well informed 1 
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moſt ſecret councils and meaſures of thoſe 
times? | 08 Kt 

IV. I raves ſaid enough on this head, 
and your lordſhip may be induced per- 
haps, by what 1 have ſaid, to think with 
me, that ſuch hiſtories as theſe, whether 
ancient or modern, deſerve alone to be 
ſtudied. Letus leave the credulous learn- 
ed to write hiſtory without materials, or to 
ſtudy thoſe who do ſo ; to wrangle about 
ancient traditions, and to ring different 
changes on the ſame ſett of bells. Let us 
leave the ſceptics, in modern as well as an- 
cient hiſtory, to triumph in the notable diſ- 
covery of the ides of one month miſtaken 
for the calends of another, or in the vari- 
ous dates and contradictory circumſtances 
which they find in weekly gazettes and 
monthly mercuries. Whilſt they are thus 
employed, your lordſhip and I will pro- 
ceed, if you pleafe, to confider more 
_ cloſely than we have yet done, the rule 
mentioned above; that I mean of uſing 
_ diſcernment and choice in the ſtudy of 

the moſt authentic hiſtory, that of not 
wandering in the light, which is as Sin 
ceſſary as that of not groping in the 
dat. 5: . e e 
Man is the ſubject of every hiſtory; _ 
and to know him well, we muſt ſee _ 
4 2 
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and conſider him, as hiſtory alone can pre- 
ſent him to us, in every age, in every 
country, in every ſtate, in life and in 
death. Hiſtory therefore of all kinds, 
of -civilized and uncivilized, of ancient 
and modern nations, in ſhort all hiſtory, 
that deſcends to a ſufficient detail of hu- 
man actions and characters, is uſeful to 
bring us acquainted with our ſpecies, nay 
with ourſelves. To teach and to incul- 
cate the general principles of virtue, and 
the general rules of wiſdom and good 
policy, which reſult from ſuch details of 

actions and characters, comes for the 
moſt part, and always ſhould come, ex- 


preſsly and directly into the deſign of 


thoſe who are capable of giving ſuch 
details: and therefore whilſt they nar- 


rate as hiſtorians, they hint often as phi- 


loſophers; they put into our hands, as 
it were, on every proper occaſion, the 
end of a clue, that ſerves to remind us 
of ſearching, and to guide us in the 
ſearch of that truth which the example 
before us either eſtabliſhes or illuſtrates, 
If a writer neglects this part, we are able 


however to ſupply his neglect by our 


own attention and induſtry: and when 
he gives us a good hiſtory of Peruvians 
or Mexicans, of Chineſe or Tartars, of 

EE Muſcovites 
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Muſcovites or Negroes, we may blame 
him, but we muſt blame ourſelves much 
more, if we do not make it a good leſſon, 
of philoſophy, This being the general 
uſe of hiſtory, it is not to be neglected. 
Every one may make it, who is able to 
read and to reflect on what he reads: and 
every one who makes it will find, in his 
degree, the benefit that ariſes from an ear- 
ly acquaintance contracted in this manner 
with mankind. We are not only paſſen- 
gers or ſojourners in this world, but we are 
abſolute ſtrangers at the firſt ſteps we make 


in it. Our guides are often ignorant, of- 


ten unfaithful. By this map of the coun- 
try which hiſtory ſpreads before us, we 
may learn, if we pleaſe, to guide ourſelves. 
In our journey through it, we are beſet on 
every ſide. We are beſieged ſometimes 
even in our ſtrongeſt holds. Terrors and 
temptations, conducted by the paſſions of 
other men, aſſault us: and our own paſſi- 
ons, that correſpond with theſe, betray us. 
Hiſtory is a collection of the journals of 
thoſe who have travelled through the ſame 
country, and been expoſed to the ſame ac- 
cidents : and their good and their ill ſuc- 
ceſs are equally inſtructive. In this on 
ſuit of knowledge an immenſe field is 


ſpread to us: general hiſtories, ſacred and : 


prophane z 
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prophane ; the hiſtories of particular coun- 
tries, particular events, particular orders, 
particular men; memorials, anecdotes, 
travels. But we muſt not ramble in this 
field without diſcernment or choice, nor 
even with theſe muſt we ramble too 
long. e 


As to the choice of authors, who have 


writ on all theſe various ſubjects, ſo 
much has been ſaid by learned men con- 
cerning all thoſe that deſerve attention, 
and their ſeveral characters are ſo well 
eſtabliſned, that it would be a ſort of pe- 


dantic affectation to lead your lordſhip 


through ſo voluminous, and at the ſame 
time ſo eaſy, a detail. I paſs it over there- 
fore in order to obſerve, that as ſoon as 


we have taken this general view of man- 


kind, and of the courſe of human affairs 
in different ages and different parts of the 
world; we ought to apply, and the ſhort- 
neſs of human life conſidered, to confine 
ourſelves almoſt entirely in our ſtudy of 
hiſtory, to ſuch hiſtories as have an imme- 
diate relation to our profeſſions, or to our 
rank and fituation in the ſociety to which 
we belong. Let me inſtance in the profeſ- 
ſion of divinity, as the nobleſt and the 
moſt important. 

e (1) I RAVE 
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(1) IHAvx ſaid ſo much concerning 
the ſhare which divines of all religions 
have taken in the corruption of ferry, 5 
that I ſhould have anathemas pronounced 
againſt me, no doubt, in the eaſt and the 
weft, by the dairo, the mufti, and the 
pope, if theſe letters were ſubmitted to 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure ; for furely, my lord, 

the clergy have a better title than the 
ſons of Apollo to be called genus irrita- 
bile vatum. What would. it be, if I went 
about to ſhew, how many of the chriſtian 
_ clergy abuſe by miſ-repreſentation and 
falſe quotation, the hiſtory they can no 
longer corrupt ? and yet this taſk would 
not be, even to me, an hard one. But as 
I mean to ſpeak in this place of chriſtian 
divines alone, fo I mean to ſpeak of ſuch 
of them particularly as may be called di- 
vines without any ſneer : of fuch of them, 
for ſome ſuch I think there are, as believe 
themſelves, and would have mankind be- 
lieve; not for temporal but ſpiritual in- 
tereſt, not for the ſake of the clergy, but 
for the ſake of mankind. Now it has 
been long matter of aſtoniſhment to me, 
how ſuch perſons as theſe could take ſo 
much ſilly pains to eſtabliſn myſtery on 
metaphyſics, revelation on philoſophy, and 
matters of fact on abſtract reaſoning? A 

1 religion 


religion founded on the authority of a di- 
vine miſſion, confirmed by prophecies and 
miracles, appeals to facts: and the facts 

muſt be proved as all other facts that paſs 
fũor authentic are proved; for faith, ſo 
reaſonable - after this proof, is abſurd be- 
fore it. If they are thus proved, the re- 
ligion will prevail without the aſſiſtance of 
ſo much profound reaſoning: if they are 
not thus proved, the authority of it will 
ſink in the world even with this aſſiſtance. 
The divines object in their diſputes with 
atheiſts, and they object very juſtly, that 
theſe men require improper proofs; proofs 
that are not ſuited to the nature of the 
ſubject, and then cavil that ſuch proofs are 
not furniſhed. But what then do they 
mean, to fall into the ſame abſurdity 
themſelves in their diſputes with theiſts, 
and to din improper proofs in ears that 
are open to proper proofs? The matter is 
of great moment, my lord, and I make 
no excuſe for the zeal which obliges me 
to dwell a little on it. A ſerious and ho- 


neſt application to the ſtudy of eccleſiaſti- 


cal hiſtory, and every part of prophane 
hiſtory and chronology relative to it, is in- 


cumbent on ſuch reverend perſons as are 


here ſpoken of, on a double account: 
becauſe hiſtory alone can furniſh the pro- 
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per proofs, that the religion they teach is 
of God; and becauſe the unfair manner, 
in which theſe proofs have been and are 
daily ſurniſned, creates prejudices, and 
gives advantages againſt chriſtianity that 
require to be removed. No ſcholar will 
dare to deny, that falſe hiſtory, as well as 
ſham miracles, has been employed to pro- 
pagate chriſtianity formerly: and whoever 
examines the writers of our own age will 
find the ſame abuſe of hiſtory continued. 
Many and many inſtances of this abuſe 
might be produced. It is grown into 


cuſtom, writers copy one another, and 


the miſtake that was committed, or the 
falſnood that was invented by one, is a- 
dopted by hundreds. „ 
ABBA DIE ſays in his famous book, 
that the goſpel of St. Marr HE is cited 
by CLEMENS biſhop of Rome, a diſciple 
of the apoſtles; that BAR N ABA s cites it 
in his epiſtle; that Io Ar Ius and Po- 
LYCARPE receive it; and that the ſame 
fathers, that give teſtimony for Mar- 
THEW, give it likewiſe for MARK. Nay 
your lordſhip will find, I believe, that 
the preſent biſhop of London in his third 


paſtoral letter ſpeaks to the ſame effect. 


I will not trouble you nor myſelf with 
any more inſtances of the ſame ** 
Let 
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Let this which occurred to me as I was- m 


writing ſuffice. It may well ſuffice; for 
I preſume the fact advanced by the mi- 
niſter and the biſhop is a miſtake. If 
the fathers of the firſt century do men- 
tion ſome paſſages that are agreeable to 
what we read in our evangeliſts, will it 
follow that theſe fathers had the ſame 
goſpels before them? To ſay ſo is a ma- 
nifeſt abuſe of hiſtory, and quite inexcu- 
ſable in writers that knew, or ſhould 
have known, that theſe fathers made uſe 
of other goſpels, wherein ſuch paſſages 
might be contained, or they might be 
preſerved in unwritten tradition. Beſides 
which I could almoſt venture to affirm 
that tneſe fathers of the firſt century do 
not expreſsly name the goſpels we have 
of MaTTuew, MARK, Luke, and 
Joh. To the two reaſons that have 
been given why thoſe who make divi- 
nity their profeſſion ſhould ſtudy hiſtory, 
particularly eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, with an 
boneſt and ſerious application ; in order 
to ſupport chriſtianity againſt the attacks 
of unbelievers, and to remove the doubts 
and prejudices that the unfair proceed- 
ings of men of their own order have rai- 
ſed in minds candid but not implicit, wil- 
ling to be informed but curious to exa- 
mine; 
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mine; to theſe I ſay we may add ano- 
ther conſideration that ſeems to me of 
no- ſmall importance. Writers of the 
Roman religion have attempted to ſhew, 
that the text of the holy writ is on many 
accounts inſufficient to be the ſole crite- 
rion of orthodoxy : I apprehend too that 
they have ſhewn- it. Sure I am that ex- 
perience, frotn the firſt promulgation of 
chriſtianity to this hour, ſhews abundant- 
ly with how. much eaſe and ſucceſs the 
moſt oppoſite, the moſt extravagant, nay 
the moſt impious opinions, and the moſt 
contradictory faiths, may be founded on 


the ſame text; and plauſibly defended 


by the ſame authority. Writers of the re- 
formed religion have erected their bat- 
teries againſt tradition; and the only dif- 
ficulty they had to encounter in this en- 
terprize lay in levelling and pointing 
their cannon ſo as to avoid demoliſhing, 
in one common ruin, the traditions the 
retain, and thoſe they reject. Each ſide 
has been employed to weaken the cauſe 
and explode the ſyſtem of his adverſary: 
and whilſt they have been ſo employed, 
they have jointly laid their axes to the root 
of chriſtianity : for thus men will be apt 
to .reaſon upon what they have advanced, 
If the text has not that authenticity, 
ey « clearneſs, 
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& clearneſs, and preciſion which are ne. 
* ceſſary to eſtabliſh it as a divine and a 
certain rule of faith and practice; and 
* if the tradition of the church, from the 
« firſt ages of it till the days of Lr HEN 
% and CaLvin, has been corrupted itſelf, 
and has ſerved to corrupt the faith and 
* practice of chriſtians ; there remains at 
this time no ſtandard. at all of, chriſtia- 
< nity. By conſequence either this reli- 
„gion was not originally of divine inſti. 
* tution, or elſe God has not provided 
4 effectually for preſerving the genuine 
« purity of it, and the gates of hell have 
actually prevailed, in contradiction to : 
his promiſe, againſt the church.** The I} V! 
beſt effect of this reaſoning that can be I 
hoped for, is that men ſhould fall into I © 
theiſm, and ſubſcribe to the firſt propoſi- b 
tion: he muſt be worſe than an atheiſt I tl 
who can affirm the laſt. The dilemma is 
terrible, my lord. Party zeal and private 
intereſt have formed it: the common in- 
tereſt of chriſtianity is deeply concerned 
to ſolve it. Now I preſume it can ne- 
ver be ſolved without a more accurate 
examination, not only of the chriſtian but 
of the jewiſh ſyſtem, than learned men 
_ * have been hitherto impartial enough and 
ſagacious enough to. take, or honeſt e- 
5 nough 
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nough to communicate. Whilſt the au- 
thenticity and ſenſe of the text of the bible 


remain as diſputable, and whilſt the tradi- 
tion of the church remains as problemati- 


cal, to ſay no worſe, as the immenſe la- 


bours of os chriſtian divines in ſeveral 
communions have made them appear to 


be; chriſtianity may lean on the civil and 


eccleſiaſtical power, and be ſupported by 
> forcible influence of education : but. 


pr pet force of religion, that force 
el bd 


ues the mind and awes the 


conſcience by convicuon, will be want- 
in 
1 HAD reaſon therefore to produce di- 
vinity, as one inſtance of thoſe profeſ- 
ſions that require a particular application 
to the ſtudy of ſome particular parts of 
hiſtory : and ſince I have faid ſo much on 
the ſubje& in my zeal for chriſtianity, I 
will add this further. The reſurrection of 
letters was a fatal period : the chriſtian 
ſyſtem has been attacked and wounded 


too very ſeverely ſince that time. The 


defence has been better made indeed by 


modern divines, than it had been by an- 


tient fathers and apologiſts. The mo- 
derns have invented new niethods of de- 


fence, and have abandoned ſome poſts 


that were not tenable : : bur till 2 are 
others, 
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others, in defending which they lie un- 
der great diſadvantages. Such are various 
facts, piouſly believed in former times, 
but on which the truth of chriſtianity has 
been reſted very imprudently in more en- 
lightened ages; becauſe the falſity of ſome, 
and the groſs improbability of others are 
ſo evident, that inſtead of anſwering the 
purpoſe for which they were invented, 
they have rendered the whole tenor of ex- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory and tradition precarious, 
ever ſince a ſtrict but juſt application of 


the rules of criticiſm has been made to 


them. I touch thefe things lightly 3 but 
if your lordſhip reflects upon them, you 
will find reaſon perhaps to think as I do, 
that it is high time the clergy in all chri- 
ſtian communions ſhould join their forces, 
and eſtabliſh thoſe hiſtorical facts, which 
are the foundations of the whole ſyſtem, 
on clear and unqueſtionable hiſtorical au- 
thority, ſuch as they require in all caſes 
of moment from others; reject candidly 
what cannot be thus eſtabliſhed ; and pur- 
ſue their enquiries in the ſame ſpirit of 
truth through all the ages of the church ; 
without any regard to hiſtorians, fathers, 
or councils, more than they are ſtrictly en- 


tituled to on the face of what they have 


tranſmitted to us, on their own conſiſten- 
4 = ; 1 * 4 ö 5 
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cy, and on the concurrence of their autho- 
rity. Our paſtors would be thus, I pre- 
ſume, much better employed than they ge- 
nerally are, Thoſe of the clergy who make 
religion merely a trade, who regard no- 
thing more than the ſubſiſtence it affords 
them, or in higher life the wealth and pow- 
er they enjoy by the means of it, may ſay 
to themſelves that it will laſt their time, or 
that policy and reaſon of ſtate will preſerve 
the form of a church when the ſpirit of re- 
ligion is extinct. But thoſe whom I men- 
tion above, thoſe who act for ſpiritual not 

temporal ends, and are deſirous that men 
ſhould believe and practiſe the doctrines 
of chriſtianity as well as go to church and 
pay tithes, will feel and own the weight 
of ſuch conſiderations as theſe ; and agree 


that hogever the prone have been and 


may be ſtill amuſed, yet chriſtianity has 
been in decay ever ſince the reſurrection of 
letters : and that it cannot be ſupported as 
it was ſupported before that aera, nor by 
any other. way than that which I propoſe, 
and which a due application to the ſtudy 
of hiſtory, chronology, and criticiſm, 
would enable our divines to purſue, no 
doubt, with ſucceſs. „ 
I Micr inſtance, in other profeſſions, 
the obligation men lie under of applying 

. themſelves 
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themſelves to certain parts of hiſtory, and 
J can hardly forbear doing it in that of 
the law; in its nature the nobleſt and 
moſt beneficial to mankind, in its abuſe 
and debaſement the moſt ſordid and the 
moſt pernicious. A lawyer now is no- 
thing more, I ſpeak of ninety-nine in an 
hundred at leaſt, to uſe ſome of TuLLy's 
words, niſi leguleius quidam, cautus & acu- 
tus, praeco attionum, cantor formularum, 
auceps ſyllabarum. But there have been 
lawyers that were orators, philoſophers, 
hiſtorians: there have been Bacons and 
CLARENDONS, my lord. There will be 
none ſuch any more, till in ſome better 


age, true ambition or the love of fame 
123 over avarice; and till men find 


eiſure and encouragement to prepare 
themſelves for the exerciſe of this pro- 

feſſion, by climbing up to the vantage 
ground, ſo my lord BA cox calls it, of 
ſcience 3 inſtead of groveling all their 
lives below, in a mean but gainful appli- 
cation to all the little arts of chicane. Till 
this happens, the profeſſion of the law 
will ſcarce deſerve to be ranked among 
the learned profeſſions : and whenever it 


happens, one of the vantage grounds, to 


which men muſt climb, is metaphyſical, 
and the other hiſtorical knowledge. T ws 
5 mu 
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muſt pry into the ſecret receſſes of the 


human Na and become well acquainted 


with the whole moral 'world, that they 


may diſcover the abſtract reaſon of all laws: 


and they muſt trace the laws of particular 
ſtates, eſ ecially | of their own, from the 
firſt : ſketches to the more perfect 

draughts ; from the firſt cauſes or occaſions 
that produced them, through all the effects 
good-and bad that they produced. But I 
am running inſenſibly into a ſubject, which 
would detain me too long from one that 
relates more immediately to your lordſhip, 
and with which J intend to conclude this 


long letter. 


4 2) 1 paſs 6 ihe conflderation of 
thoſe profeſſions to which particular parts 

or kinds of hiſtory ſeem to belong: and 
come to ſpeak of the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
as a neceffary mean to prepare men for 
the diſcharge of that duty which they 
owe to their country, and which is com- 
mon to All the members of every ſociety 


that is conſtituted according to the rules 


of right reaſon; and with a due regard to 
the common good. I have met in St. 
REA L's works, or ſome other French book, 
with ua ridicule caſt on private men who 
make hiſtory a political ſtudy; or who ap. 
ply themſelves'in any manner to affairs of 
Wor. I. [ ſtate, 
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Kate. But the reflection is too e In 

governments ſo arbitrary byetkheir conſtitu- 
tion, that the will of the prince is not only 
the ſupreme but the ſole law; it is fo far from 
being a quty, that it may be dangerous, 
and muſt be impertinent in men, who are 
not called by the prince to the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs; ko concernitherſelyes 
about it, or to fit themſelves for it. The 
ſole: vocation there is the fayour of the 
court and whatever deſignationGod makes 
by the talents he beſtows, tho it may ſerve, 
which it ſeldom ever does, to direct the 


choice of dhe prince, yet pteſume that it 


cannot become à redſon to particular men, 
or create a duty on them, to devote them- 
ſelves to che public ſervice. Look on the 
T urkiſh: government. See a fellow taken, 


from rowing in a common paſſage· boat, by 


the caprice'of the prince: Tee him inveſted 
next day with all the" power the ſoldans 
took under the caliphs, or the mayors of 
the palace under the ſucceſſors of Clovis: 

ſee a whole empire governed hy the igno- 
rance, inexperience, and arbitrary will of 
this tyrant, and a few other ſubordinate ty- 
rants, as ignorant and unexperienced as 
himſelf. In France indeed, tho an abſolute 
government, things go a little better. Arts 
and ſciences are encouraged, * here and 
there 
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here an example may be found of a man 
10 has riſen, by ſame extraordinary talents, 
amidſt innumerable examples of men who 
have arrived at the greateſt honors and 
higheſt poſts by no other merit than that of 
aliduous, fawning, attendance, or of {kill 
in ſome def icable, puerile amuſement ; in? 
training al s, for inſtance, to take regular 
flights like hawks, and ſtoop at flies. The 
nobility of France, like the children of tri- 
bute among the ancient Saracens and mo- 
dern Turks, are ſet apart for wars. They _ 
are bred to make love, to hunt, and to 
fight: and if any of them ſhould. acquire 
knowledge ſuperior to this, they would ac- 
uire that which might be prejudicial to 
themſelves, but could not become beneficial 
to their country. The affairs of ſtate are 
tru Reg $0 ende nene Some have riſen to 
them by drudging long in. buſineſs,: ſome 
have been made miniſters almoſt in the cra- 
dle : and the whole power of the govern- 
ment has been abandoned, to. others. in the 
dotage of life. There is a monarchy, an 
abſolute, monarchy, too, I mean that of 
China, wherein the adminiſtration of the 
government is carried on, under the direc- 
tion of the prince, ever ſince the dominion 


of the Tartars has been eſtabliſhed, by ſeve- 
ral claſſes of Mandarins, and according to 


3 13 the 
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the deliberation and advice of ſeveral or- 


ders of councils : the admiſſion to which 
claſſes and orders depends on the abilities 


of the candidates, as their riſe in them 


depends on the behaviour they hold, and 
the improvements they make afterwards, 
Under ſuch a government, it is neither 
impertinent nor ridiculous, in any of the 
ſubjects who are invited by their circum- 
ſtances, or puſhed to it by their talents, 
to make the hiſtory of their own and of 
other countries a political ſtudy, and to 
fit themſelves by this and all other ways 
for the ſervice of the public. It is not 
dangerous neither; or an honor that out- 
weighs the danger attends it: fince pri- 


vate men have a right by the ancient con- 


ſtitution of this government, as well as 
councils of ftate, to repreſent to the prince 
the abuſes of his adminiſtration. But ſtill 
men have not there the ſame occaſion to 


concern themſelves in the affairs of the 


| ſtate, as the nature of a free government 
gives to the members of it. In our own 
country, for in our own the forms of a 
free government at leaſt are hitherto pre- 
ſerved, men are not only deſigned for 
the public ſervice by the circumſtances 
Of their ſituation, and their talents, all 
which may happen in others: but they 

are 
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are deſigned to it by their birth in many 
caſes, and in all caſes they may dedicate 
themſelves to this ſervice, and take in 
different degrees ſome ſhare in it, whe- 
ther they are called to it by the prince 
or no. In abſolute governments, all pub- 
lic ſervice is to the prince, and he nomi- 
nates all thoſe that ſerve the public. In 
free governments, there is a diſtinct and 
a principal ſervice due to the ſtate. Even 
the king, of ſuch a limited manarchy as 
ours, is but the firſt ſervant of the peo- 
ple. Among his ſubjects, ſome are ap- 
pointed by the conſtitution, and others 
are elected by the people, to carry on the 
exerciſe of the legiſlative power Jointly 
with him, and to controul the executive 
power independently on him. Thus your 
lordſhip is born a member of that order 
of men, in whom a third part of the ſu- 
preme power of the government reſides : 
and your right to the exerciſe of the power 
belonging to this order not being yet o- 

pened, you are choſen into another body 
of men who have different power and a 

different conſtitution, but who poſſeſs ano- 
ther third part of the ſupreme legiſlative 
authority, for as long a time as the com- 
miſſion or truſt delegated to them by the 
people laſts. Free-men who are neither 
1 born 
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born to the firſt, nor elected to the laſt, 
have a right however to complain, to re- 


preſent, to petition, and J add even to do 


more in caſes of the utmoſt extremity. 


For ſure there cannot be a greater abſurdi- 
ty, than to affirm that the people have a 


; remedy in reſiſtance, when their prince at- 


tempts to enſlave them; but that they have 


none, when their repreſentatives ſell them- 
: ſelyes and them. 


" Tur fum of what I have been ſaying 
is, that in free governments, the public 


ſervice is not confined to thoſe whom 


the 8 appoints to different poſts in 
the 


dminiſtration under him; that there 
the care of the ſtate is the care of multi- 
tudes; that many are called to it in a par- 
ticular manner by their rank, and by 


other circumſtances of their tuation; ; 


and that even thoſe whom the prince ap- 

oints are not only anfwerable to him, 
bor like him, and before him, to the na- 
tion, for their behaviour in their ſeveral 


poſts. It can never be impertinent nor 


ridiculous therefore in ſuch a country, 
whatever it might be in the abbot of St. 
REAL's, which was Savoy I think; or in 


Peru, under the Incas, where Gakel⸗ 


LASSO DE La VEGA ſays it was lawful for 
none but the nobility to ſtudy----for " 
0 
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of all degrees. to 1 themſelves, i in 
thoſe aff; 1 ereln they, may, be, actors, 
or judges of ole that act, ee 
of thoſe that judge. On the contrary, it 
is incumbent on every. man to inſtru Þ 
ſelf, as well as the means and. bp nitie 
he has. permit, concerning t he nature — 
intereſts of the.” z0Vernment,. and 1 
rights and duties that belong to fim, or 5 
his ſuperiors, or to his inferiors. This 
in general; but in particular, it is certain 
that the obligations under which we lie to 
ſerve our country increaſe, in, praportion 
to, the ranks We. hold. ANU, the ler- ir- 
cumſtances of birth, fortune, _ ſituation 
that call us to this ſervice ; and above all 
to the talents which Go⁰ has giyen us to 
perform it. LA 
Ly Ir is in this view, 2 1 thal 11 to 
your lordſhip whatever hav Ca 
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From what period modern hiſtory is pecu- 
liarly uſeful to the ſervice 12 our coun- 
5 


From the end of the fifteenth century to the | 
preſent. 


The diviſion of this into three particular 


periods : 
In order to a fetch of the hiſtory and ate 
of orf from that time. 


INCE then you are, my lord, by 
your birth, by the nature of our 
government, and by the talents Gop has 


given you, attached for life to the ſervice 


of your country ; ſince genius alone can- 
not enable you to go through this ſervice 
with honor to yourſelf and advantage to 
your country, whether you ſupport or 


whether you oppoſe the adminiſtrations 
that ariſe ; ſince a great ſtock of know- 


ledge, acquired betimes and continually 
improved, is neceſſary to this end; and 


ſince one part of this ſtock. muſt be col- 


lected from the * of hiſtory, as the 


other 


> % | 
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other part is to be gained by obſervation 


and experience, I come now to ſpeak to 
your lordſhip of ſuch hiſtory as has an 
immediate relation to the great duty and 
buſineſs of your life, and of the method 
to be obſerved in this ſtudy. The notes 
I have by me, which were of ſome little 


uſe thus far, ſerve me no farther, and 1 


have no books to conſult, No matter; 


I ſhall be able to explain my thoughts 


without their aſſiſtance, and leſs liable to 
be tedious. I hope to be as full and as 
exact on memory alone, as the manner in 


which I ſhall treat the ſubje& requires me 


to be. cs 
I say then, that however clofely af- 
fairs are linked together in the progref- 
ſion of governments, and how much ſo- 
ever events that follow are dependant on 
thoſe that precede, the whole connexion 
diminiſhes to ſight as the chain length- 
ens ; till at laſt it feems to be broken, 


and the links that are continued from 


that point bear no proportion nor any 
fimilitude to the former. I would not be 
underſtood to ſpeak only of thoſe great 
changes, that are wrought by a concur- 
rence of extraordinary events ; for inſtance 


the expulſion of one nation, the deſtruc- 


tion of one government, and the efta- 
| 1 5 bliſhment 
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Þlihment of an ther: but even of thoſe 
be 5 wrought in the ſame, govern- 


d,among.the. ſame, peaple, ſlowly 
ne baz by the neceſ- 
f ary a alng s. of time, and flux condition of 
human affairs. W. hen ſuch changes as 
eſe, happen, in ſeyeral ſtates about the 
Tame time, and conſequensly affect other 
b aan by their vicinity, and by many dif- 
erent relations which they frequently 
ear to one another; then is one of thoſe 
periods formed, at which the chain ſ poken 
of is ſo broken as to have little or no real 
or, viſible. connexion with that which we 
ſee continue. A new ſituation, different 
from the former, begets new intereſts in 
the ſame proportion of difference; not 
in this or . particular ſtate alone, but 
= all thoſe that are concerned by vicinity 
or, other relations, as I ſaid juſt now, in 
go, ſyſtem; of policy. New in- 
be et new maxims of govern- 

ind new, methods of conduct. 
fie. in their turns, beget new man- 
ners, new hahits, new cuſtoms. . The 
longer this ie ror conſtitution . of affairs 
Fontipues,,, the 1040 will this difference 
increaſe; and o ſome analogy may 
remain long Te p44 what preceded and 
what ſucceeds ſuch a period, yet will 
Wo 
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this analogy” ſoon become ati object of 
mere-/eurioity, flot of refirable 1 8 5 
Such a erich ih refore is, in the 
25 of the ea At e Sotha or Af 155 

a point of time at which you ſtop, 
from which you e forward. 
forward; becauſe we' are not td Wy 
the preſent cale, às chronblogets ebih- 
Pute; "backward!" Should” We Kat 
carry out reſearches much bisher, an 
to puſh them even to fore other period 
of the ſame kind, we ſhould berk loy 
our time: the cauſes then tn 5 
ſpent themſelves, the lerſes of 
red from them being! ove „ and 098 
concern in both conſequeft 7 at, an 5 
But a new ſyſtem of cauſes effe As, 

that ſubſiſts in our time, and e 
our conduct is to be a part, aril ng. at the 
laſt period, and all that pie in our time 
being dependant on what his pafſed inte 
that pech or being nee la- 
tive to it, we are extremely concerned to 
be well informed about all thoſe F 
To be entirely ignorant about the 4 
that precede this wy oO *be Ka 18 E 
ful. Nay ſome” indu e e Had 
to a temporate es. i. Ge review of 
them. But to be learned” about then is 
a ridiculous affectation in any man who \ 

| means 
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means to be uſeful to the preſent age. 
Down to this aera let us read hiſtory : 
from this acra, and down to our own time, 
let us ſtudy n 

Tux end of the Bfteenth andy fins 
to be juſt ſuch a period as T have been de- 
erding, for thoſe who hve in the eigh- 
teenth, and who inhabit the weſtern parts 
of Europe. A little before, or a kittle af- 
ter this point of time, all thoſe events hap- 
pened, and all thoſe revolutions began, that 
have produced ſo vaſt a change in the man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and intereſts "of particular 
nations, and in the whole policy eccleſiaſti- 
cal and civil of theſe parts of the world, 1 
muſt deſcend here into ſome detail, not of 
hiſtories, collections, or memorials; for all 
theſe are well enough known : and 'tho the 
contents are in the heads of few, the books 
are in the hands of many. But inſtead of 
thewing- your lordſhip where to look, 1 
ſhall contribute more to your entertainment 
and inſtruction, by marking out, as well as 
my memory will ferve me to do it, «44 
you are to look for, and by furniſhi 
kind of clue to your ſtudies. I ſhall = I 
according to TO He firſt Place to re- 
| ligion, | RITA 
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A view of the eccleſiaſtical government 
of Europe from the beginnings af * 
— ixteenth Ns 1 


„e en then, my: hed; as es. by 


molition of the papal throne was not at- 
tempted with ſucceſs till the beginning 
of the: ſixteenth century. If you are cu- 
rious to caſt your eyes bac , you will 
find BeRENGER in the eleventh, who was 
foon filenced ; ArnoLDUs in the ſame, 

who was ſoon* hanged ; VALpo in the 
twelfth, and our Wicklirr in the four- 
teenth, as well as others perhaps whom 
I do not recollect. the doc- 
trines of the church were alone attacked, 
and fometimes the doctrine, the diſci- 
pline, and the uſurpations of the pape. 
But little fires, kindled in corners of a 
dark world, were ſoon ſtifled by that great 
abettor of chriſtian unity, the 775 TP 
When they ſpread and lazed out, as in 


the caſe of the Albigeois and of the 


Huſſites, armies were raiſed to extinguiſh 
them by torrents of blood; and ſuck 
faints as Dominic, with the crucifix in 
their hands, inſtigated the troops to the 
utmoſt. barbarity. Your lordſhip be 

fin 
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find that the Church of Rome was main- 
tained by ſuch. charitable: and ſalutary 
means, among others, till the period 
ſpoken of: and you will be curious, 1 


am ſure, to.enquire how this period came 


to be more fatal to her than any former 
conjuncture? A multitude of circum- 


ſtances, . Which you will 65 eaſily trace in 


the hiſtories of the fiſteenth and ſixteenth 
centuries, to go no further back, con- 
curred to bring about this great event: 
and a multitude of others, as eaſy to be 
traced, concurred to hinder the demoli- 
tion from becoming total, and to prop 


the tottering fabric. Among theſe cir- 


cumſtances, there is one leſs complicated 
and more obvious than others, which 
was of principal and univerſal influence. 
The art of printing had been invented 
about forty or fiſty years before the pe- 
riod we fix: from that time, the reſur- 
rection of letters haſtened on a- pace; and 
at this period they had made great pro- 
greſs and were cultivated with great ap- 


plication. Mahouzr the ſecond drove 
them out of the eaſt into the weſt; and 


the popes proved worſe politicians than 


the mufties in this reſpect. Nichol As 


the fifth encouraged learning and learned 
men, SixTvs the fourth was, if I miſ- 
take 
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take not, a great collector of books at 
leaſt : and Leo the tenth was the patron 
of every art and ſcience. © The magicians 
themſelves broke the charm by which 
they had bound mankind for ſo many 
ages: and the adventure of that knight- 
errant, who, thinking himſelf happy in 
the arms of a | celeſtial/ nymph, found 
that he was the miſerable flave of an in- 
fernal hag, was in ſome; ſort .renewed, 
As ſoon as the means of acquiring and 
ſpreading information grew common, it 
is no wonder that a ſyſtem was unra- 
velled, which could not have been wo- 
ven with: ſucceſs. in any ages, but thoſe 
of groſs ignorance and eredulous ſuper- 
ſtition. I might point out to your lord- 
ſhip many other immediate cauſes, ſome 
general like this that I have mentioned, 
and ſome particular. The great ſchiſm, 
for inſtance, that ended in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and in the coun- 
cil of Conſtance, had occaſioned prodi- 
gious ſcandal. Two or three vicars of 
Cnr IST, two or three infallible heads of 
the church roaming about the world at 
a time, furniſned matter of ridicule as 
well as ſcandal : and whilft they appealed, 
for ſo they did in effect, to the laity, 
and reproached and excommunicated one 
OE another, 
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another, they taught the world what to 
think of the inſtitution as well as exerciſe 
of the papal authority. The ſame leſſon 
was taught by the council of Piſa that 


| preceded, and by that of Baſle that fol- 


lowed the council of Conſtance. The 
horrid crimes of ALEXANDER the ſixth, 
the ſawcy ambition of Jurivs the ſe⸗ 
cond, the immenſe profuſion and ſean- 
dalous exactions of LEO the tenth ; all 
theſe events and characters, following in 
a continued ſeries from the beginning of 
one century, prepared the way for the 
revolution that happened in the begin- 
ning of the next. The flate of Ger- 
many, the ſtate of England, and that of 


the North, were particular cauſes, in 


theſe ſeveral countries, of this revolution. 
Such were many remarkable events that 
happened about the ſame time, and a 
little before it, in theſe and in other na- 
tions; and ſuch were likewiſe the cha- 
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you will find between HEN RV the eighth 
and Francis the firſt, one of whom ſe- 
ber from the pope as the other ad- 

ered to him, is this: HEN R the eighth 
divided, with the ſecular clergy and his 
people, the ſpoil of the pope, and his ſa- 
tellites, the monks: Francis the firſt 
divided, with the pope, the ſpoil of his 
clergy, - ſecular and regular, and of his 
people. With the fame impartial eye that 
your lordſhip ſurveys the abuſes of reli- 
gion, and the corruptions of the church 
as well as court of Rome, which brought 
on the reformation at this period; you 
will obſerve the characters and conduct 
of thoſe who began, who propagated, 
and who favoured the reformation : and 
from your obſervation of theſe, as well 
as of the unſyſtematical manner in which 
it was carried on at the ſame time in va- 
rious places, and of the want of concert, 
nay even of charity, among the reformers, 
you will learn what to think of the ſe- 

veral religions that unite in their oppoſi- 
tion to the Roman, and yet hate one 
another moſt heartily ; what to think of 
the ſeveral ſeas that have ſprouted, like 
ſuckers, from the ſame great roots; and 
what the true principles are of proteſtant 
eccleſiaſtical policy. This policy had no 
On mos being 
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being till Lurux made | his eſtabliſh- 


ment, in Germany sz till ZwincLtvs be- 
gan another in Swiſſerland, which Cal- 
vIN carried on and, like Au ERICus VꝑS. 
PUTIUS, who followed CHRISTOPHER 
Colu u Bus, robbed the firſt adventurer 
of his honor; and till the reformation in 
our country was perfected under Bo- 
WAR D the ſixth and ELIZABETH. Even 
popiſh eccleſiaſtical policy is no longer 
the ſame ſince that aera. His holineſs 
is no longer at the head of the whole weſt- 
ern church: and to keep the part that ad- 
heres tochim, he is obliged to looſen their 
chains, and to lighten his yoke. The ſpi- 
rit and pretenſions of his court are the ſame, 
but not the power. He governs by expe- 
dient and management more, and by au- 


thority leſs. His decrees and his briefs are 


in danger of being refuſed; explained away, 
or evaded, unleſs he negociates their ac- 


ceptance before he gives them, governs in 


concert with his flock, and feeds his ſheep 
according to their humour and intereſt. In 
ſhort, his excommunications, that made 


the greateſt emperors tremble, are deſpiſed 


by the loweſt members of his own com- 
munion; and the remaining attachment to 
him has been, from this aera, rather a po- 
litical expedient to preſerve an appearance 

| 5 e of 
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of unity, than a principle of conſcience; 
whatever ſome bigotted princes may have 
thought, whatever ambitious prelates and 
hireling ſcriblers may have taught,and what. 
ever a people worked up to enthuſiaſm b 

fanatical preachers may have acted. Proofs 

of this would: be eaſy to draw, not only 
from the conduct of ſuch princes as EE R- 
DIN AND the firſt and MAxTMTILIAN the 
ſecond, who could ſcarce be eſteemed pa- 
piſts tho they continued in the pope's com- 
munion; but even from that of princes 
Who perſecuted their proteſtant ſubjects 
with great violence. Enough has been ſaid, 
Acbint to ſhew your lordſbip how title 
need there is of going up higher than the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century in the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, to acquire all the know- 
ledge neceſſary at this time in eccleſiaſtical 
policy, or in civil policy as far as it is rela- 
tive to this. Hiſtorical monuments of this 
ſort are in every man's hand, the facts are 
ſufficiently verified, and the entire ſcenes 
lie open to our obſervation : even that | 
ſcene of ſolemn refined banter exibited in 
the council of Trent, impoſes on no man 
who reads PaoLo, as well as PALLAVICH 
NI, and the letters of V ARGAS. COIN ts 
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A view of the civil government of Eu- 
rope in the beginning WS: the ſix- 
teenth century. 


1. In France. 


A vesy little higher need we go, to 
obſerve thoſe great changes in the civil 
conſtitutions of the principal nations of 


Europe, in the partition of power among 


them, and by conſequence in the whole 
ſyſtem of European policy, which have 
operated ſo ſtrongly for more than two 


centuries, and which operate ſtill, I will 
not affront the memory of our HENRY 


the ſeventh ſo much as to compare him 
to Lewis the eleventh : and yet I per- 
ceive ſome reſemblance between them ; 
which would perhaps appear greater, if 
Purtty of Commines had wrote the hi 
ſtory of HEN RV as well as that of Lewis; 
or if my lord Bacon had wrote that of 
Lewis as well as that of Henry, This 


prince came to the crown of England a 


little before the cloſe of the fifteenth 
century: and Lewis began his reign in 
France about twenty years ſooner, Theſe 
reigns make remarkable periods in the 


hiſtories |} 
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hiſtories of both nations. To reduce the 
power, priviledges, and poſſeſſions of the 
nobility, and to increaſe the wealth and 
authority of the crown, was the princt- 
pal obje& of both, In this their ſucceſs 
was ſo great, that the conſtitutions of the 
two governments have had, ſince that 
time, more reſemblance, in name and in 
form than in reality, to the conſtitutions 
that prevailed before. Lewis the ele- 
venth was the firſt, ſay the French, qui 
mit les rois hors de page. The indepen- 
dency of the nobility had rendered the 
ſtate of his predeceſſors very dependant, 
and their power precarious. They were 
the ſovereigns of great vaſlak ; but theſe 
vaſſals were ſo powerful, that one of them 
was ſometimes able, and two or three of 
them always to give law to the ſove- 
reign. Before Le was came to the crown, 
the Engliſh had been driven out of their 
poſſeſſions in F 1 by the poor cha- 

racter of HENRY the ſixth, the domeſtic 
troubles of his reign, and the defection 
of the houſe of Burgundy from his alli- 
ance, much more than by the ability of 
CHARLES the ſeventh, who ſeems to have 
been neither a greater hero nor a greater 
politician than Henzy the ſixth 3 and 
even than by the vigour and union of the 
French nobility in his ſervice, After 
V»! e 
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Lewis came to the crown, Ebel b the 
: fourth. made a ſhew of carrying the war 
again into. France; but he foon returned 
home, and your lordſtiip will not be at 
a loſs to find much better reaſons for his 


doing ſo, in the ſituation of his affairs and 


the characters of his allies, than thoſe 
which Pr 111p of Commines drawꝭ from 
the artifice of L;xwis; from his good 


cheer and his penſions; ':Now from this 


time our. pretenſions on France were in 
effect given up: and CHARLES the bold, 


the laſt prince of the honſe of Bur gundy, 


being, Killed, Lewis had no vaſſal able 
to moleſt him. He re- united the dutchy 


of Burgundy. and Artois to his crown, he 
acquired Provence by gift, and his ſon 
Britany by marriage: and thus France 
grew in the courſe of a few years into that 
great and compact body which we be- 
hold at this time. The hiftory of France, 
before this period, is like that of Germany, 


a complicated hiſtory, of ſeveral ſtates and 
ſeveral intereſts 3. fometimes concurring 
like members of the ſame monarchy, and 


ſometimes warring on one another. Since 
this period, the hiſtory of France is the 


| hiſtory of one ſtate under a more uniform 


and erderly government; the hiſtory of 
a monarchy wherein the prince is poſſeſ- 
ſor of ſome, as well as Jord of all the 

great 


Th 
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gteat fieffes 2 andy the e many 
tyrants eentriag in one, th ople 
are not become more free, yet the Nbble 


ſyſtem of domeſtic poliey is entirelß 


changed. Peace at home is better ſe. 
cured, and the nation grown fitter to 
carty war abroad. The gobernors of 
great provinces and of ſtrong fortfeſſes 
have oppoſed their king, and kalten arms 
againſt his authority and commiſſion ſince 
that time: but yet there is n miete re · 
ſemblance hetween the author 
tenſions of theſe governors, dr the ture 
and - occaſions: of cheſe diſputes, and the 
authority and pretenſions of the vaſſals of 
the crown in former days, or the nature 
and occaſions of theſe diſputes with the 
prince and with one another, chan there 
is between the antient ahd the pteſent 
peers of France. In a word, the conſti- 
tution is ſo altered, that any knowledge 
we can acquire about it, in the hiſtory 
that precedes this period, will ſerve to 
little purpoſe in our ſtudy of the hiſtory 

that follows it, and to leſs purpoſe ſtill in 
aſſiſting us to judge of what paſſes in the 
preſent age. The kings of France ſince 
that time, more maſters at home, have 
been able to exert themſelves more a- 
wr : and they begai to * ſo imme- 
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diately; ; for CHARLES the eighth, ſon 
and ſucceſſor of LEWIS the eleventh, 
formed great deſigns of foreign con- 
queſts, tho they were diſappointed by 
his inability, by the levity of the nation, 
and by other cauſes. LEWIS the twelfth 
and Faaxcis. the firſt, but eſpecially 
Francis, meddled deep in the affairs of 
Europe : and tho the ſuperior genius of 
FERDINAND called the catholic, and the 
ſtar of Cu ARL Es the fifth prevailed againſt. 
them, yet the efforts they made ſhew ſuf. 
ficient y how. the ſtrength and i} 
tance of this monarchy were increaſ an 
their time. From whence we may date 
likewiſe the rivalſhip of the houſe of 
France, for we may reckon that of Valpis 
and that of Bourbon as one upon this 
occaſion, and the houſe of Auſtria ; that 
continues at this day, and that Has eoſt 
ſo much blood and ſo miſty Freafyre-iy 
the ligt! 8 r 


5 Tao the power a ad W efiche 
' nobility ſunk in the great change "Og 
began under Henry the ſeventh in Eng- 
land, as they did in that Which began . 
under Lawns the eleventh in France: 
yet 


* 
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yet the new conſtitutions that theſe chan- 
ges produced were very different. In 
France the lords atone. loſt, the king 
alone gained; the clergy held their poſ- 
ſeſſions and their immunities, and the 
people remained in a ſtate of mitigated 

ſlavery, But in England the people 
gained as well as the crown. The com- 
mons had already a ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture; ſo that the power and influence of 
the lords being broke by HENRY the 
ſeventh, and the property of the com- 
mons increaſing by the ſale that his ſon 
made of church- lands, the power of the 


latter increaſed of courſe by this change 


in ' 2. conſtitution, the forms whereof 
were favourable to them. The union of 
the roſes put an end to the civil. wars of 
York and Lancaſter, that had ſucceeded 
thoſe we commonly call the barons wars : 
and the humor of warring in France, 
that had laſted near four hundred years 
under the Normans and Plantagenets, for 

plunder as well as conqueſt, was ſpent. 

Our temple of JA nus was ſhut by HE NM 


the ſeventh. We neither laid waſte our 


own nor other countries any longer : and 
wiſe laws and a wiſe government changed 
inſenſibly the manners, and gave a new 
turn to the ſpirit, of our people. We 
Vor, 1. K 4 were 
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flen. The arts of pea: 
us. We became huſdandmen, manufac- 


from this ume that we ought to ſtudy 


concerned to know-w 


. — I one Boe ecy woe 
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were no 1 on ger the free · booters we had 
been. Out mation maintained her repu- | 
tation in arms wenever the public inte- 
reſt or the public authority fequired it; 
but war ceaſed to be, 8 it had been, 

our principal and almoſt our ſole ptofeſ- 
c prevailed, Among 


tuters, and merchants, and we emulated 
neighbouring nations in literature. It is 


the hiſtory of our country 
the utmoſt appfeation. 


my lord, with 
e are not much 
th” critical ACCUra- 

ey hat were tlie antient förms bf our 
parliaments, concerning which however 


there is little raom for diſpute: fram the 
reign of Hx AN the third at leaſt; nor 


in hort the whole ſyſtem of our civil 


conſtitution heferèk HERE Y the feverith, 


and of- bur ecalefidſtical conftitution be- 
fore HN the eighth. But he who 
has not ſtudied and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of them both, from theſe 
periods down to the preſent time, in all 
the variety of events by which they have 
been affected, will be very unfit to judge 
or to take care of either. Juſt as little 
are we concerned to know, in any nice 
detail, What the conduct of our princes, 

relatively 
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Porte et bitter; nor jaifced hg 


to'read-and obſerve, like à ſenator” and a 
ſtateſman, will find in our own anch in b 
foreign hiſtoriays as much information as | is 
he wants, corcerting the affairs bf out 
illand, her fortüne at home and her con- 
duct abroad, from the fifteenth, century 
to the eighteenth, I refer to foreign 
hiſtorians, as" well as to ot wi, for” 
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this ſeries of our own hiſtory; not only 
becaufe it is reaſonable to ſee in what 
manner the hiſtorians of other countries 
have related the tranſactions wherein we 
have been concerned, and what judg- 
ment they have made of our conduct 
domeſtic abd foreign, but for another 
redſon likewiſe. Our nation has ſur- 
niſhed as ample and as important matter, 
good and bad, for hiſtory, as any nation 
under the ſun: and yet we muſt yield 


the palm in, writir z hiftory moſt certainly 


9 : = » 
. 


to the Italians and to the French, and I 
fear even to the Germans. The only 
twW O pieces. of hiſtory we have, in any re- 
ſpect to be compared with the antient, 
are, the reign of Hensvy.the ſcventh hy 
my lord'BA cow, and the hiſtory of our 
civil wars in the laſt century by ,your-no- 
ble anceſtor. my lord chancellor Cuanza 
DON, But we have no general hiſtory 
to be compared with ſome of other coun- 
tries: neither have we, which I lament 
much more, particular hiſtories, except 
the two I have mentioped, nor writers 
ments and aneedotes, to vie in number 
or in merit with thoſe that foreign na- 
tions can boaſt ; from Co M INES, Guic- 
CIARDIN, Du BELLA, PaoLO, DAvILA, 
Thu Axus, and a multitude of others, 
11 5 — 
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down through the. whole period: that I 


Propoſe to your lordfhip. But altho.this 
be true to our ſhame : yet it is true: lik 


wiſe that we want no neceſſary means 
information. They lie open to ur 
nduſtry and our diſcernment. Foreign 
"write are for the moſt, part ſearce;warth 
reading when they ſprak of, our domgſtie 
e. nor are our Engliſhq writers for 
the moſt part of greater value when they 
ſpeak of foreign affairs. - In; this mutual 
defect the writers of other countries are, 
I think, more excuſable than ours: for 
the, nature of our government, che li- 
tical principles in- which we are bred. 
our diſtinct intereſts as iſlanders, and the 
complicated various igtereſts and humors 
of our parties, all theſe are ſo peculiar to 
ourſelves, and fo different from a 
tions. manners andi habits of other n 
tions, rhat it: is not wondlerful they ſhould 
be puzzled or ſhoald fall into error, when 
they undertake to give relations of events 
that reſult from all theſe, or to paſs any 
judgment upon them. But as theſe hi- 
ſtoriaus are mutual ly defective, n ſo they 
mutually ſupply each others defects. We 
muſt compare them therefore, make uſe 
of our diſcernment, and draw our con- 
cluſions from both. If we eee in 
. e this 


| 
| 
| 
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yy agen, WE. barg an ample kd of 


uffn ent authentic information 
andi we muſt proceed in this manner, 
even with our own, hiſtorians. of different 
religions, ſects, and parties, or run the 
riſquje of being miſled by,, domeſtic igno- 
range and, prejudice in this caſe, ,as well 
ag; by foreign, wenne and ee in 
BY N 216% 643 


i In Spai nand the Empire, JM 
dogg * 


SPAIN ned Jt le {oa Woo vill the 
latter ny of. the ſteenth century; 5 till 6 


Gatti le and Arragon were united by the 
marriage of FR DIN AND and ISABELLA; 
till, the total expulſion of the Moors, and 


till the diſcovery of the Weſt· Indies. Af- 
ter this, not only Spain took a new form, 
and grew into immenſe power; but, the 
heir of Fx«pinanp (and; IsaB BLA, be- 
ing heir lkewife of the houſes of Bur- 
gundy and Ayitrig, ſuch an extent of 
dominion accrued to him by all theſe 
ſucseſſions, and ſuch an addition of rank 
ang authority by his election to the em- 
Pire, as no prince had been maſter of in 


Europe from the days of CnARLEs the 


wk It is "_ to obſerve here _ 
eli: | te 
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the policy of the Germans alteed in -i 
choice of an emperpr ; becitife the eke 

of this alteration have beth g at. When 
RovoLenus of Hap | was, Choſe in 


the year one thouſand 'tizo nere and 


ſeveſty, or about that time, the poverty 


and tlie low / eſtate of this Prince, who had | 


been marſhal of the covtr"toakitg 
Bohemia, was an inducement to“ 
him. The diſorderly and lawlefs ſtate 
of the Empire made the princes of it in 


thoſe days unwilling to have a more pow- 


erful head. But a contra maxim took 


place at this aera: On Ans the fifth. 


and Francis the firſt, the. two moſt 


powerful princes of Eütope, were the 


ſole candidates; for the elector of Saxony, 


who is ſaid to! have dechned, was rather 


unable to ſtand in competion with them: 


and CHARLES was choſen by the unani- 
mous ſuffrages of the electoral college, 


if I miſtake not Another CHARLES, 
CRARLES the Fourth; who was made em- 
peror illegally enough on the depoſition 
_ of Lewis: of Bavaria, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty years before ſeems to me 
to have contributed doubly to eſtabliſh 
this maxim; by the wiſe conſtitutions 
that he procured to paſs, that united the 


| — in a more orderly form and bet- 
K 4 ter 
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dex; ſyſtempfigoxerament s and by alie- 
nating the imperial revenues to ſuch a 
Gegzree, that they: were no longer ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport an emperor who had not 
great revenues of his o.]n. The ſame 
maxim and other cir un ſtanees have con- 
curredq to keep the empire in this family 
ver kn 2 as, it Had been; often before; 
"ang.this. amily having large domitions in 
5 the E mpire-,;and larger pretenſions as well 
as dominions out of it, the other ſtates of 
Europe, France, Spain and England par- 
ticularly, have been more Concerned-fince 
this, period, an the affairs of Germany 
than they were before it: and by con- 
ſequence the hiſtory of Germany, from 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century, is 
of importance, and a neceſſary part of that 
knowledge which your lordſhip deſires to 
acqpire, i E 2nwors moadinon fs 
N 5 4 N E Dutch commonwealth was not 
formed, till near a century later. But as 
ſoon as it was formed, nay even whilſt it 
was forming; theſe provinces that were 
loſt. to obſer vation, among the many that 


compoled, the dominions of, Burgundy 


and Auſtria, became ſo conſiderable a 
part. of the political ſyſtem of Europe, 
that their hiſtory muſt be ſtudied by every 


I 
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man who would inform himſelf of xhis ſy- 
Rent. 0! ẽ n en 91011 Sn 
4 e this ſtate bath ken being, 
| EA 

to mil rg i ost f e and war hed ug 
thoſe alla] negoeiationy and trea) 


that | are to be che Principal 98 0 


ves, lerdſig , pb ef in che ſtüdy 


of hiſtory. 'Thar;of the northern crowns 
deſerves" your attention little, before the 
laſt century. Till the electioo of FRE. 


DE Ke: the firſt to the crown of Den- 


mark, and till that wonderful revolution 
which the firſt Gusr Avys brought! abet 
in Sweden, it Fen 'nothing 1 2 
confuſed rhapſotly — 7755 Peda 
the Lagen A ares 

to bags any concern, We ook. ay 
part. From the time I, have mentioned, 
the northern crowns have turned their 
720 5 and their arms often ſouthwards, 


d Syeefen. par weten ib prodigious ; 


x" FI 4 A | * 

To what nol ould I trouble your 
bra with the 9 You of ue of 
dbther nations? They are either ſuch as 
have no relation to the knowledge you 


would acquire, like that of the Poles, : 


the Muſcovites, or the Turks; ; or they. 


are > as, 18 an occaſional or 40 ſe⸗ 
condary 
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ene relati6h! tö it, Fall of &ourſ&intb 
your ſchem 9 705 the hift 1 of Ita For 
1 5 4 ct bien times“ bro that 
0 ae rn chat of Spam, 
and 40 f n 11 — . The 
thread 0 That” "keep, 
15 that © 9 8 
N e concerned in T's 
17 1 Th 


pan ag 10 5 Ute 90 emp ple Aue 
of your HO and ef hit and'yoiir 


own is, for” All 500 ae ok 
ern dr See e 1 a he 10 


Tur f t Pöwets, that of Fink 
and that of uſtna,” being formed, ant A 
rivalhip ee confec quence” be: 

_ tween: to be l iutereſt 


of their Heig 0 Bott the erde eft 
and dr f 0 8 the two, 550 
to be the al nd friend of the weakeſt. 
From a "the notion of 4 bal- 


lance of power in Eüropè, on the equal 
oize of which the ſafety and tranquil- 
2 of all' muſt depend. To deſtroy the 
etal of this ballance has been the 
e ea of theſe rivals in his turn: 

ind to hinder ir from. being 2 


by 
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by preventing too mucl 
ing into one ſcale, "has | | 
of all the wiſe councils o _ rela 

tively to France gnd. to he of Av- 
ſtria, througt 


=D 


80 | 87 : 
fiſts at, this rol 0 n 77 770 
and d juſt obſervation, there of the ri 

and decline of theſe powe e two 


laſt centuries and in the Pp hy of the 
projects which their ambition fot rmed, 
of the means they Ape to carry 
thoſe projects on with, ſucceſs, © of the 
means SEAS by others to etre them, 
of the iflue, of all cheſe n 0 ho 
war and in negociation, and Rache 
to bring your obſervations home to your 
own. country, and your own uſe ; of the 
conduct that England held, to her honor 
or. diſhonor, to her advantage or diſad- 
vantage, in every one of the numerous 
and important conjunctures that hap 
ed----ought. to be the principal ſubject 
of your lordſhip's attention in reading 
for reflecting on this part E; modern hi- 

nr A; 

Now to this purpofe jo vil find it 
of great uſe, my lord, when you have a 


general plan of the biſtory i in Four mind, 
to 80 over the whole again in another 
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method, which I propoſe to be this. Di- 
vide the entire period into ſuch particu- 
lar periods as the general courſe of af- 
fairs will mark out to you ſufficiently, by 
the riſe of new conjunctures, of different 
ſchemes of conduct, and of different thea- 
tres of, action. Examine this period of 
hiſtory as you would examine aà tragedy 
or a comedy; that is, take firſt the idea 
or a general notion of the whole, and 
after that examine every act and every 
ſcene a- part. Conſider them in them 
ſelves, and conſider them relatively to 
one another. Read this hiſtory as you 
would that of any ancient period; but 
ſtudy it afterw ards, as it would not 
be worth your while to ſtudy the other; 
nay as you could not have in your power 
the means of ſtudying the other, if the 
ſtudy was: really worth your while. The 
former part of this period abounds in 
great hiſtorians: and the latter part is fo 
modern, that even tradition is authentic 
enough to ſupply the want of good hiſ- 
tory ; if we are curious to enquire, and 
if we hearken to the living with the ſame 
impartiality and freedom of judgment as 
we read the dead: and he that does one 
will do the other. The whole period 
abounds in memorials, in collections of 
„ public 
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blic acts and monuments, of private 
letters, and of treaties: All theſe muſt 

came into your plan of ſtudy, my lord: 
many not to be read through, but all to 

be conſulted and compared. They muſt 
not lead you, I think, to your enquires, | 
but your enquiries muſt lead ycu to them. 

By Joining hiſtory and that which we 

call the materia hiſtorica together in this 

manner, and by drawing your informati- 

on from both, your lordſhip will acquire 

not only that knowledge which man 

have in ſome degree, of the great trant . 
actions that have paſſed and the gfeat 
events that have happened bo Bedepe. du- 
ring this period, and of their immediate 
and obvious cauſes and conſequences 
but your lordſhip will acquire a much 
ſuperior knowledge, and ſuch a one as 
very few men poſſeſs almoſt in any de- 
gree, a knowledge of the true political 
ſyſtem of Europe during this time. You 
will fee it in it's primitive principles, in 
the conſtitutions of governments, the ſi- 
tuations of countries, their national and 
true intereſts, the characters and the re- 
ligion of people, and other permanent 
circumſtances. You will trace it through 
all its fluctuations, and obſerve how the 
e vary ſeldom, but the means per- 


petually, 


/ 


— . — . —— 
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petually, according to the different cha · 


racters of princes. and of thoſe: who go- 


3 


vern ; the different abilities. of t op 
ſerve; the courſe of accidents, an A 
multitude of .other e and: contin- 
gent circumſtances. 

Tus particular, periods into which the 


whole: period ſhould be divided, in my 


opinion, are theſe. 1. From the fifteenth 


to the end of the , ſixteenth century. 


2. From thence to the Pytenean treaty. 
3. From thence. down. to the Fee 


| time. NP & © 


Voux lordſhip will find this Anden as 


apt and, as proper, relatively to the parti- 


cular hiſtories of England, F rance, Spain, 
and Germany, the principal nations con- 
cerned, as it is relatively to the general; bi- 
ſtory of Europ „ 

Fux death 5 queen Ex iz ABETH, 300 
che acceſſion of king Jau s the: firſt, 
made a vaſt alteration in the government 
of our nation at home, and in her con- 
duct abroad, about the end of the firſt 
of theſe periods. The wars that religion 
occaſioned, and ambition fomented, in 
France, through the reigns of FRANCIS 
the ſecond, CHaRLes the ninth, HENR 
the third, and a part of HENRY the fourth, 
ended: and the furies of the league were 

cruſned 
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crbſheaby""'this* great prince, about the 
ſattie time: Fus the ſecund of Spain 
marks this period Iikewiſe by his death, 
anck By the exhauſted condition in Which 
he left the monarehy he'goveriied : Which 
took the lead no longer in diſturbing the 
1 thatkind,” büt acted a ſecond part 
in abetting the” big try And afbition 'of 
FERBINANd b che Og 4n@"the"thitd. 
The” thirty" years war that devaſted Ger- 
fy did not begin till the eighteenth. 
year” of the ſeventeenth century, but the 
ſeeds of it were ſowing ſome time before, 
Hhd even at the end of the firxtecnth. 
FER BINAND the irſt and MAXIM LIAN 
had lenity and moderation 
zates and troubles that aroſe on 
account of religion. Under Robobrhus 
and MATTHIAS, as the ſuceeſſon of 
their coufm FERDINAND àpproaclſed 
the fires chat were covered began to 
ſmoak and to ſparkle: and if the war 
did not N. this century, the pre- 
e for it „ and the expectation of it 
. PR cond BE ends in one A. 
ſand fix hundred and bxty, the year of 
the reſtoration of CHARLES the "ſecond 
to the throne of England; when our 
civil wars and all the diforders which 
| CRoM- 


| 
| 
| 
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9 LL's uſurpation had produced 


were over: and cherefore a remarkable 


point of time, with reſpect to our country. 


Ir is no leſs rematkable with relpect to Ger- 
many, Spain, and France. 1 84 
As toe Germany; the ambitious projects 


of the German branch of Auftriathad been 


Entire y defeated; the peace of the empire 


had been reſtored, and almoſt a new con- 


ſtitution formed, or an old one revived, hy 
the treaties of Weſtphalia; nay the i impe- 
rial eagle was not only fallen, but ber wings 
were clipped: UA lu . e wore: 
As tO Spai | 
fallen as low twelve years afterwards, that 
is in the year one thouſand ſix hundred: 
fixty. PHIL Ip the ſecond left his ſuerel; 
ſors a ruined: mönarchy. He leſt them 


in the Spaniſh. Gas Was 


ſomething worſe; he left them his example 


and his priciples of government, founded 


in ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bi- 


gotry, and all the pedantry of ſtate. 1 
have read ſome where or other, that the 
war of the Low Countries alone coſt him, 
by his own confeſſion, five hundred and 
ſixty-four millions, a prodigious ſum in 
what ſpecies ſoever he reckoned. PHILIN 
the third and PRILIy the fourth followed 
his example and his principles of govern- 
f ment, at home and abroad. At home, 


there 
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there was much form, but 2 good order, 
no economy nor wiſdom of policy in the 
ſtate... The church . to devour 
the ſtate, and that monſter the inquiſition 
to diſpeople the country ; even more than 
perpetual war, and all the numerous colo- 
nies that Spain had ſent to the Weſt- In- 
dies: for your lordſhip will find chat PERI 
the third drove more than nine hundreid 
thouſand Moriſcoes out of his dominions 
by one edict, with ſuch circumſtances of 
inhumanity in the execution of it, as Spa- 
niards alone could exerciſe, and that tribu- 
nal, who had provpked this unhappy race 
to revolt, could alone apptove. Abroad, 
the conduct of theſe princes Was directed 
by the ſame wild ſpirit of ambition; raſn 
in undertaking tho? ſlow to execute, and 
obſtinate in — tho”. unable to ſoc 
they opened a new ſluice to let out the little 
| life and vigour: that remained in their mo- 
narchy. Phil the ſecond is ſaid to have 
been piqued againſt his uncle FERDINAND, 
for refuſing to yield the empire to him on 
the abdication of CHAR L Es the fifth. Cer- 
tain it is, that as much as he loved to dif. 
turb the peace of mankind, and to meddle 
in every quarrel that had the appearance of 
ſupporting the Roman, and oppreſſing 
_ other church, he meddled little 1 Þ 
tne 
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the affairs of Germany. But FR R DixanD 
and M a X1MIL1ANn dead, and the Aa 


of MAXTNIL IA extinct, the kings 


eſpouſed the intereſts of the — 


branch of their family; entertained remote 


views of ambition in favour of their own 


branch, even on that | fide, and made all 
cho entet prizes of FMD bf Gratz, 
bdth before: and-after bis elevation tö' kite 


empite, the common cauſe of the houſe of 


Auſtria. What compleated their ruin was 


this: they knew not how to loſe, nor when 


to yield. They acknowledged the - inde- 
pendency of the Dutch commonwealth, 
and became the allies of their antient ſab. 
jects at the treaty of | Munſter : but they 


would not forego their uſurped claim on 


Portugal, and they perſiſted to carry on 
fingly the war againſt France. Thus they 


were reduced to ſuch a lowneſs of power 
as can hardly be parallelled in any other 
caſe : and PHIL I the fourth was oblig- 


ed at laſt to conclude a peace, on terms 


repugnant to his inclination; to that 


of his people, to the intereſt 'of Spain, 


and to that of all Europe, in the Pyrenean 
treaty. 


from which we may reckon that France 
grey 


As to France; this aera of the entire 
fall of the Spaniſh power is likewiſe that 


„ Koa ant = OST. 


A 
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ew as formidable a8 We have ſeen her to 


gone. Aruav che fourth: pron yr gleat 
deſigns, and prepared to act a great part 
in Europe in the very beginning of this 
fie when RAVAILIAC ſtabbed him. 

is deſigns died wih him, and are father 

gueſſed at than known i for-furgly1:thofe - 
nch his biſtorian PE RNTTIxXRE and the 
compilers of Sul L v's memorials aſcrive 
to him, of a chriſtian common wealth, di- 
vided into fifteen ſtates; and of à ſenatz 
to decide all differences; and to maintain 
this new conſtitution of Europe, urꝭ too 
chimericat to have been really his: but 
his general deſign of abaſing the 'hovuſe 
of Auſtria, and eſtabliſhing the ſuperior 
power in that of Bourbon, was taken 'up 
about twenty years after his death by 
RicHtEtite, and was purſued by Fax 
and by Mazarin with ſo much ability and 
ſucceſs, that it was effected entirely by the 
treaties of Weſtphalia and by the Pyre- 
nean treaty; that is, at the end of the ſe- 
cond of thoſe periods I have preſumed to 
Propoſe to your lordſhip. 

WIEN the third, in which we now are, 
will end, and what circumſtances will 
mark the end of it, I know not: but this 
I know, that the great events and revolu- 


pimq / 


tions, 
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tions, which have happened in the courſe 


of it, intereſt us ſtill more nearly than 
thoſe of the two precedent periods, I in- 
tended to have drawn up an elenchus or 
ſummary of the three, but I doubted on 
further reflection, whether my memory 
would enable me to do it with exactneſs 
enough: and I ſaw that if I was able 


to do it, the deduction would be immea- 


ſurably long. Sometbing of this kind 
however it may be reaſonable to attempt, 
in ſpeaking of the laſt period: which may 


hereafter occaſion a farther trouble to your 
Jondhips, Hit £31 811118 . Fes 


Bur to give you ſome ee time, 


4 I will poſtpone 1 It at predenty ae am in p the 
mean ee eee ee 6.652061 


n 
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ASretch of the ſtate and hiſtory. of Europe 
fam ibe Eyrenean treaty in one i hauſand 
Air hundred and fifty; ning, lo the year one 
ſbouſandiſix bundre and eighiy:- eight. 
22m t1 d bluow-nofhohab du oh O1 
HE firſt obſervation I ſhall malce 
1 on. this third period of modern hi- 
ſtory is / that as the ambition of CHRAR ETS 
the fifth, who united! the whole +formigds. 
able power of Auſtria in himſelf, fand 
the reſtleſs teniper; the / cruelty: andi bi- 
gotry of PHIL the ſecond, were pri 
_ cipally objects of the attention and ſollici - 
tude of the councils of Europe, in the 
firſt of theſe periods; and as the ambi- 
tion of FERDINAND the ſecond, and the 
third, who aimed at nothing leſs than 
extirpating the proteſtant intereſt, and 
under that pretence ſubduing the liber- 
ties of Germany, were objects of the ſame 
kind in the ſecond: ſo an oppoſition to 
the growing power of France, or to ſpeak 
more properly to the exorbitant ambition 
of the houſe of Bourbon, has been the 
principal affair of Europe, during the 
greateſt part of the preſent period. The 
Bob deſign 
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deſign of aſpiring to univerſal monarchy 
was imputed to CHARL Es the fifth, as 
ſoon as he began to give proofs of His 
ambition and capacity. The ſame defign 
was imputed to Lx wIs the artes 
as ſoon as he began to feel his own 
ſtrength, and the weakneſs) of his nefgh⸗ 
bours. Neither of theſe x 
duced, I believe, by the flattery of his 


courtiers, or the-apprehenſions of his ad- 
verſaries, to entertain ſo chimerical a de- 
ſign as this, would have been, even in 
that falſe vfenſe wherein the word unver- 
ſal is ſofter underſtood: and F miſtake. 
very much if either of them was of a 


character, or in circumſtances, to under - 


take it. Both of them had ſtrong deſires 
to raiſe. their-families higher, and to ex- 


tend their dominions farther ; but neither 
of them had that bold and adventurous 


ambition which makes a conqueror | and 


an hero. Theſe apprehenfions however 
, were given \wiſely, and taken ufcfully, 


They cannot be given nor taken too ſoon 
when ſuch powers as | theſe ariſe; be- 
cauſe when ſuch powers as theſe are be- 


ſieged as it were early, by the common 


policy and watchfulneſs of their neigh- 


bours, each of them may in his turn 


of Arenal Sip forth, and gain a little 


ground; 


Was in- 


„ e SS 
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ground; but none of them will be able 
to puſh their conqueſts far, and much. 
leſs to conſummate the entire projects of 
their ambition. Beſides the occaſional / 
oppoſition; that was given to Chania 
the, fifth. by our Hzxnsy the eighth, ac- 
coping to the different moods of moe 
he, we, in; by the papes, according to 
everal turns of their private intereſt; 
_ by the, princes of Germany, accord- 
ing to the. occaſions or pretences that re- 
ligion or civil liberty furniſhed's he had 
from his ficft ſetting out 4 rv all and an 
enemy. in Fa Auers thie firſt, ho did 
not maintain his eauſe in forma pauperis, 
if 1 may, uſe ſuch an expreſſion: as we 
* ſeen the houſe of Auſtria ſue, in our 
8, for dominion at the gate of every 
ce,in Europe. Fx ANIS the firſt was 
the, principal in bis own iquarrels, paid 
his own armies, fought his own battles; 
and tho his valour alone did not hinder 
CB aRLEs the fifth from ſubduing all Eu- 
rope, as Bay LE, a better philologer than 
politician, ſomewhere: afſerty, but a mul- 
titude of other circumſtances eafily to be 
traced in hiſtory; yet he contributed by 
his victories, and even by his defeats, to 
wWaſte the ſtrength and check the courſe: 
of that growing power. Lew1s the four- 
1 teenth 
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Britain : and he had great advantages in 
many 7 reſpeCts, which it is neceflary 
to conſider” jp order co. make a true judg: 
mms on the affairs of Evrope. from the 
ar one thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty... 
You will diſcover the firſt of theſe -- of 
vantages, and ſach as were productive 
of all the reſt, in the conduct of Ricnz- 
Lu and of Mazarity: RichzII Zu 
formed the great deſign, and laid the 


foundations: M4z A RIN purſued the 171 


ſign, and raiſed the ſuperſtructure. If I 
do not deceive myſelf extremely, there 
are ſew paſſages in hiſtory that deſerve. 
your lordſhip's attention more than the 
conduct that he firſt and greateſt of theſe 
miniſters held; in laying the ce 
I ſpeak of. You will obſerve how, * . 
helped to embroil affairs on every fide, 
and to keep the houſe of Auſtria at bay 
as it were; how he entered into the quar-. 
rels of Italy againſt Spain, into that con- 
cerning the Valteline, and that concern- 
ing the ſucceſſion of Mantua; without 
engaging ſo deep as to divert him from 

another great object of his Policy; ſubdu- 


ing 
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ing Rochelle and diſarming the Hugue- 
how: You will obſerve how he turned 
himſelf, after this was dotie, to ſtop the 

ogreſs of FraDIN AND in Germany. 
Whilſt Spain fomented diſcontents at the 
court and diforders in the Kingdom of 


France, by all poſſible meaßs, even by 


taking engage ith the duke of 
Rohn, COW woech ng. th 


ſtants; 1 Rremrtev abektelf the ſame in- 


tereſt in Wee 9185 1 dag l 


foi king f be 
the head e 


Ns oy a een at 


fa league, 7 5 the United 


Provinces, Sweden, and lower, Saxony. en- 


tered to oppoſe "his 1 5 but CRT. 
sT Ax had been defeated b Fe 5 
VAISsT TIN ©, conclude 
treat Niers "i 
"a the law. It wk then that JUST A- 
vos Avore Rus, with whon RI GR ELLEU 
made ati alliance, enter 1nto war 


and oon türnec the” fortuge of it. The 


E miniſter, had not yet ngaged his 


openly in in the war; but when the 
Dutch'grew impatient and threatned to 
renew their truce with Spain, unleſs 


France declared; when the king of Swe- 
Vor. I, Ls. -- 7,008 


V. ark 9 ved e conclude. 
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den was killed; and the: battle o, Nord»: 
lingen loſt ; when: Saxony had turned 
again to the Side of the emperor, and 
Brandenburg and ſo many others had 
followed this example, that Heſſe almoſt 
alone perſiſted in the Swediſh alliance: 
then RienzlIEU engaged chis maſter, and 
profited ofrevery circumſtance which the 
conjuncture afforded; to engage him with 
advantage. For firſt he had a double 


advantage by engaging ſo late: that of 


coming freſh into the quarrel againſt a 
wearied and almoſt exhauſted: enemy 
and that of yielding to the impatience of 
his friends, who preſſed by their neceſſi- 
ties and by the want they had of France, 
gave this miniſter an opportunity of lay- 
ing thoſe claims and eſtabliſning thoſe 
pretenſions in all his treaties with Hol- 
land, Sweden, and the princes and ſtates 
of the empire, on which he had projected 
the future aggrandiſement of France. The 
manner in which he engaged, and the air 


that he gave to his engagement, were ad- 


vantages of the ſecond ſort, advantages of 
reputation and credit yet were theſe of 


no ſmall moment in the courſe of the 


war, and operated ſtrongly in favour of 


France as he deſigned they ſhould, even 


after his death, and at and after the trea- 
. | ties 


ad Set eber * thy; 


ties f Weſtphalia: He vartiiſhed.ambi.. 
tion with the moſt:plaufible- andopopylar! | 
etences. The elector of-'Preves had pur 
imſelf under the protection of France ? 
aud, if I remember right; he made this 
ſtep when the emperor could not protec 
him againſt the Swedes; whom he had 
renſon to / apprthend: No / miatterzichq 
vernor of Luxemburg was — 
furprize Treves and to ſeize the electur. 
He executed his orders with ſucceſs; and 
carried this prince priſaner into Brabant. 
Richziigu ſeized the lucky ciroums 
ſtance 3 he reclaimed th elettor : and, 
on the refuſal of the cardinal Iuſant; the 
war was declared. France, you ſees aps 
peared the common friend of liberty, 
the defender of it in the LOW. Countries 
againſt the king of Spain, and in Ges- 
many againſt. the emperor, as well as the 
protector of the [princes o ofithe empire, 
many of - whoſe: ſtates had been illegally 
invaded, and whoſe perſons were no 
longer ſafe from violence even in their 
own palaces. All theſe appearances were 
beptsup in the negotistioba at Muaſter, 
Where Maza win teaped what Rrohz- 
LI 20 had ſowed. The demands that 
France made for herſelf were very great; 
but the W was favourable, * 
2 e 
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ſhe improved it, to the utmoſt. No figure 
could, bg, more flattering than her's, at 
the head of theſe negotiations; nor mo 

mortifying than the emperor's through 
the whole courſe. of the treaty, The 
Princes and ſtates of the empire had been 
treated as vaſſals by the emperor; France 
determined them to treat with him on 
this occaſion; as ſavereigns, and ſupported 


them in this determination, Whilſt Swe- 


den. ſeemed concerned for the proteſtant 
intereſt: alone, and ſhewed no other re- 
gard ag ſhe had no other alliance; France 
affected ta be impartial alike to the pro- 
teſtant and to the papiſt, and to have no 
izntereſt at heart but the common intereſt 
of the Germanic; body, Her demands 
were excxſñive, but they were to be ſa- 
tisfied principally out of the emperor's 
patrimonial dominions. It had been the 
art of her miniſters, to, eſtabliſh this ge- 
neral maxim on many particular experi- 
ences, that the grandeur of France was 
a real, and would be a conſtant ſecurity 
to the rights and liberties of the empire 
againſt the emperor: and it is no wonder 
therefore, this maxim prevailing, inju- 
ries, reſentments and jealouſies being freſh 
on one ſide, and ſervices, obligations and 
confidence on the other, that the Ger- 


mans, 
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mans Were Vor Ubi! Frahes ſhould 
ae? empire on chis fide of the 
Rhihe, whilſt Sweden did the ſame on 
this ſide of the Baltic. Theſe treaties, 
and the immenſe credit and influence that 
France had acquired by them in the em- = | 
pire, put it out of the power of one 1 
Pradch of tie hvife ot Auſtria to return | 
the. obligations 3 other, 
in the war that continued between France 
and Spain, till the Pyrenean treaty. By 
this treaty the ſaperiority of the houſe of 
Bakrbon? over the hoſe of Auſtria was 
not only completed” and bonfrmed, but 
the preat defign' of * Uniting” the Spaniſh 
and the French monarchies under the 
former was laid. 
TE third Period therefore bugjna by 
3 change of the balance of power 
bac i and by che proſpect of one 
ae greater and more fatal. Before I 
deſcend into the particular I intend to 
mention, of the courſe. of affairs, and of 
the political conduct of the great powers 
of Europe in this third period; give me 
leave to caſt my eyes nee more back on 
| the ſecond. The reflection I am going 
to make ſeems to me important, and deal 
to all that 1 is to follow. 


3 Coed Tas 
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Tu Dutch made their peace ſeparate- 

0 by at Munſter with Spain, wb acknow- 
"edged chen the ſovereignty and indæpen- 
dency of their common wealth. The 

= French, who had been, after our El- 
24 BE IRH, their principal ſupport, re- 
Proached them ſeverely for this breach 
f 6 fairho Phey — themſelves in 
the beſt manner, and by the beſt reaſons, 
they could. All this: your lordſhip will 
flad in the monuments of that time. 
Aer I think it not improbable that they 
had a motive you will not find there, 
and which it was not proper to give as a 
reaſon or excuſe to the French. | Might 
not the wiſe men amongſt them conſider 
even then; beſides the — advan- 
tages that acerued by this treaty to their 
commonwealthia that the imperiab power 
was fallen: that the power of Spain: was 
vaſtly reduced q that the houſe of Auſtria 
was nothing more than the ſhadow of a 
great name, and that the houſe of Bour- 
bon was advancing, by large ſtrides, to a 
degree of power as exorbitant, and as for- 
. midable as that of the other family had 
„ besn in. the hands of Crar Les the fifth, 
ni einer the ſecond, and lately of the 
two F TRD vn anDs2 Might they not fore - 
ſee even then What happened in the 
g 8 courſe 


EP 
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.£ourfe; of very few years, when they 
were obliged. for their own ſecurity to 
aſſiſt their old enemies the Spaniards 
againſt their old friends the French ? I 

think they mighr. Our Cn ARLEs the 
firſt was no great politician, and yet he 
ſeemed to diſcern that the balance. of 
power was turning in Favour of France, 
Aome years before the treaties: of Weſt- 
phalia. He refuſed to be neuter, and 
threatned to take part with Spain, if the 
French purſued the deſign! of beſieging 

-2Dankirk and Graveline, according to a 
= concert taken between them and the 

Dutch, and in pur ſuance of a treaty 

for dividing! the Spaniſn Low Coun- 

tries, which RicAELI EU had negociated. 
CROMWZ LL either did not diſcern” this 
turn of the balance of power, long after- 
wards wWHien it was much more viſible; 
or, diſcerning it, he was induced by rea- 
ſons of private intereſt to act againſt the 
general intereſt of Europe. CrRomweELL 
joined with France againſt Spain, and 
tho be got Jamaica and Dunkirk, he 
drove the Spaniards into a neceſſity of 
> making a peace with France, that has 
- diſturbed the peace of the world almoſt 
fourſcore years, and the conſequences of 


| we: have * beggared in our 
| be nf? times 
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times the nation, (hp end Þ 

is a traditig! on, 1 ve hear au 1 5 
ſons who 2 in Hole ays, and I believe 

it came from Thug ro, eee 

was in treaty, with, K. . and ready to 
turn his ad inſt France when be 

died. 9 150 certain, as, little 


mory, 1; ſhould have 
e died. ſo 00h. Bot 


whatever his intentions were, we muſt 
charge the Pyrenean treaty, and the fatal 
conſequences of it, in great meaſure do 
his accoupt. The Spat ards abhorred 
the thoug tof Fe Infanta to 
Lewis the fourteentl. It Was on this 
point that they broke the negotiation 
Liowne had begun : and your lordſnhi 
will perceive, that if they reſumed it 
terwards, and offered the marriage they 
had before rejected, CRO WE Ils league 
with France was a principal indgecmeng 
to this alteration of their reſolutions. 
TE preciſe Faid, at which the ſeales 
of power turn, like that of the ſolſtice 
in either tropic, is i 8 to com- 
mon obſervation: and, in one caſe as in 
the other, ſome progreſs muſt be made 
in the new direction, before the chan 
is perceived. They who are in the ſink- 
ing ſcale, for in the political balance of 
Fe | power, 


and State of Eonoys ” 
E 1 * * 3 the ſcale that 
18 + 'tha which is full 
aer tp re "int ce finking ſcale 
do not 55 coine” off from the habitual | 
Prejudices of ſuperior wealth orf ower, 
or {kill'or courage, nor from. the cone 
Kdence that theſe” bag por i ſyire. 
They wh art in the | ſexe do not 
immediately feel thei gthy Hot” al 
ſame that Gnffdeftee f. in it which” fuccdſs. 
ful experience gives them afterwards. 
They who are the moſt concerned 1 
Watch the variations of this et 
judge often in the fatne Her. an mn 
from the ſame prejudiecs. =p cbg 
nue to dread a 88 er no longer able to 
hurt them, or they continue to have ng 
apprehenſions of à power that grows daily 
mote formidable! Sen de the fi 
obſer vation at the end of the ſecond p 
riod, when proud and poor,” and echter 
priſing and feeble, The ſtill thought her- 
ſelf a match for France. France verified 
the ſecond obſervation at the beginning 
of the third period, When the ttiple alli- 
ance ſtoppect the progreſs of her arms, 
which -alharices much more conſiderable 
were not able to effect after wards. The 
other principal powers of Europè, in their 
Nee have verißed the chird - obſerva- 
5 L 5 tion 


* 
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tion in bothwits parts, through the whole 
courſe of his period 1801 DD nν ft 
Wir Lzwis thefourteehth took the 
adminiſtration of affairs into his own hands, 
about the year one thouſund ſix hun- 


dtred and ſixty, he was in the prime of his 


age; and had what princes ſeldom have, 


thencadvantages of yeuth and thoſe of ex- 


perience tagether. Their education ãs ge- 
nerally bad; for wlücbrrenſon royal birth, 
that gives a right to the throne; among o- 
then peoplen gave an abſolute excluſion 
from it among the Mamalukes. His was 

in all creſpects; except one, as bad as that 
of other princes. He jeſted ſometimes 
on his own ignorance, and there were o- 
ther defects in his character wi Lp his 
education, which he did not ſee. But 
MAzAR IN had initiated him 8 in the 
myſteries of his policy. He had ſeen; a 


great part of thoſe foundations laid, on 
which he was to raiſe the fabric of his future 
grandeur 2 and as MazZzARN finiſned the 


work that RichELI RU began, he had the 
leſſons of one, and the examples of both, 
to inſtruct him. He had acquired habits 
of ſecrecy and method, in buſineſs; of re- 
ſerve, diſeretion, decency! and dignity, in 
| Kings be, If he was not the greateſt 


* he was the bell actor of majeſty 5 5 


— 
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leaſt that. exer filled a throne. He by no 


means wanted that courage which is com- 


monly called bravery, tho the want of 
it was imputed to him in the midſt of 


—— ũ õõni 


courage, leſs oſtentatious and more rarely 


his greateſt triumphs: nor that other 


found, calm, ſteady, perſevering reſolu- 
tion ; which: ſeems to ariſe leſs from the 


temper 


of the body, and is therefore called 
courage of the mind. He had them both 
moſt certainly, and I could produce un- 


queſtionable anecdotes in proof. He was 


in one word much ſuperior to any 1 
with whom he had to do, when he 


be- 


gan to govern. He was ſurrounded with 
great captains bred in former wars, and 
with great miniſters bred in the ſame 
_ ſchool as himſelf, They who had worked 
under MAzA Rix, worked on the ſame 


plan under him; and as they had the 


advantages of genius and experience oyer 


moſt of the miniſters of other countries, 


ſo they had another advantage over thoſe 
who were equal or ſuperior to them: the 
advantage of ſerving a maſter whoſe ab- 
ſolute power was. eſtabliſhed 4 and the 
advantage of a. ſituation wherein they 
might exert their whole capacity without 
contradiction; over that, for -inſtance,. 
wherein your lordſhip's great * 

— 05 
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ther; was placed, at the ſame time in 
England, and Jon of Wir in Holland. 
Among theſe miniſters, Col BERT muſt 
be mentioned particularly upon this o- 
calioned ; becauſe it was he who improved 
the wealth, and conſequently the power 
of rance: extremely, 1 by * the | order. he 
put into the finances, and by the eneou- 
ragement he gave to trade and manufac- 
tures. The ſoil, the climate, the ſitua- 
tion of France, the ingenuity, the indu- 
ſtry, the viwacity of her inhabitants are 
ſuchiz ſhe has ſo little want of the pro- 
duct ef other countries, and other coun- 
tries have ſo many real or imaginary 
wants to be ſupplied by her; that when 
ſhe is not at war with all her neighbours, 
when her domeſtic quiet is preſerved 
and any tolerable adminiſtration of go- 
vernment prevails, ſhe muſt grow rich 
at the expence of thoſe who trade, and 
even of thoſe who do not open a trade, 
with her. Her bawbles, her modes, the 
follies and extravagancies of her luxury, 
coſt England, about the time we are 
ſpeaking of, little leſs than eight hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling a year, and other 
nations in their proportions, COLBERT 
made the moſt af all theſe advantageous 
_ circumſtances, and whilſt he filled the na- 
_ tional 
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tional ſpungep he taught his fucceffors how 
to fcqueekt it; a ſecret that. he repented 
having diſcovered, they ſay, when he ſaw 
the immenſe ſums that were neceſſary to 
ſupply the growing maghificence of his 
ma 2 7115 NYT UDINNOD DOR 11139 9 
Tus was che character of Lrwis the 
fourteenth; and this was ehe ſtate cof his 
kingdom at the beginning of the preſent 
period. If his power Was great, his pre- 
tenſions were ſtill greater. He had re- 
nounced, and the infanta with his con- 
ſent had renounced, all right to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Spain, in the ſtrongeſt terms 
that the precaution of the councils of Ma- 
drid could contrive. No matter; he con- 
ſented to theſe renunciations, but your 
lordſhip will find by the letters of Ma- 
2 AR IN and by other memorials, that he 
acted on the contrary principle, from the 
firſt, which he avowed Toon afterwards. 
Such a power, and ſuch 33 
ſhould have given, one would think, an 
immediate alarm to the reſt of Europe. 
Prn1LLy the fourth was proken and de- 
cayed, like the monarchy he governed. 
One of his ſons died, as I remember, du- 
ring the negotiations that preceded the 
year one thouſand fix hundred and fixty : 
and the ſurvivor, who was CHARLES the 
„ ſecond, 
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| _ ſecond; rather languiſhed than lived from 
the cradle toitheigrave: . So dangeroud a 
contingeney, therefore, as the union of the 
WO monar chies of France and Spain being 
in view forty years together; one would 
imagine, that the principal powers of Eu- 

rope had the means of preventing it con- 
ſtantly in view during the ſame time. But 
it was otherwiſe. France acted very ſyſte- 
matically from the year one thouſand fix 
hundred and fixty, to the death of king 
Cu aB Lxs the ſecond of Spain. She never 
loſt ſight of her great object, the ſucceſſion 
to the whole Spaniſh monarchy; and ſhe 


accepted che will of the king of Spain in f- 


vour of the duke of Anjou. As ſhe never 
loſt ſight of her great object during this 
time, ſo ſhe loſt no opportunity of increa- 
ſing her power, while ſhe waited for that of 
| ſucceeding in her pretenſions. The two 
branches of Auſtria were in no condition 
of making a conſiderable oppoſition to 
her deſigns and attempts. Holland, who 
of all other powers was the moſt con- 
cerned to oppoſe them, was at that time 
under two influences that hindered her 
from purſuing her true intereſt. Her 
true intereſt was to have uſed her utmoſt 
endeavours to unite cloſely and intimately 
with England on the reſtoration of king 
Cs CHARLES. 
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CnARL ESI Shedid the very contrary, 
Joan ox WII, at the head of the Louve. 
ſtein faction, governed. The iutereſt of 
his party was to keep the houſe of Orange 
down: he courted therefore the friend. 
ſhip of France, and; neglected that of 
England. The alliance between our Ha- 
tion and the Dutch was renewed, Ithink, 
in one thouſand fix hundred and? ſixty- 
wo; but the latter had made a defenſtwe 
league with France a little before, on the 
ſuppoſition principally of a war with Eng- 
land. The war became inevitable very 
ſoon. CROMWELL had chaſtiſed them 
for their uſurpations in trade and the out- 
rages and cruelties they had committed; 
but he had not cured them. The ſame 
ſpirit continued in the Dutch, the ſame 
reſentments in the Engliſn + and the pique 
of merchants became the pipue of natio 
France entered into the War on the ſide 
of Holland ; but the little aſſiſtance ſne 
gave the Dutch ſhewed plain enough that 
her intention was to make theſe two 
powers waſte. their ſtrengih againſt one 
another, whilſt ſhe extended her con- 
2 queſts in the Spaniſh Low Countries. 
1 Her invaſion of theſe provinces obliged 
De Wir to change his Conduct. Hi- 
therto he had been attached to France in 


Y 


had deen * for the meaſure, and 
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the cloſeſt manner, had led his republic 
to ſerve all: the purpoſes of France, and 
had | renewed; with the marſnal DEsTRA- 
DES a project of dividing the Spaniſh Ne- 


therlands between France and Holland, 


that had been taken up formerly, when 
Rica86184 made uſe of it to flatter their 
. 2 r = 
the war agal n. OJect not un- 
like to I which was hell — to them 
by the famous preliminaries, and the ex- 
travagant barrier-treaty, in one thouſand. 
ſeyen hundred and nine; and which en- 


gaged them to continue a war on the 


principle of ambition, into which they had 


entered with more reaſonable ang more 


moderate views. 
As the private intereſts of the two D 
Wire hindred that common- wealth from 


being on her guard, as early as ſhe ought. 
| * have been againſt France; ſo the miſta- 


_ — of the court of England, and 
the ſhort views, and the profuſe temper of 
the prince who governed, gave great 


8 to Lgw1is the fourteenth in the 


purſuit! of his deſigns. He bought Dun- 


Beke and your lordſhip knows how great 
a clamour was raifed on that occaſion a- 


gainſt your noble anceſtor; as if he alone 


27K. | his 
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his intereſt had been concerned init,» 1 
have heard bur late tient >Mr;iGzoner 
CL ark quote a; witnels, Who was quite 
unexceptionable; but 1 cannot rrcal His 
name at preſent, who many yoart after all 
theſe tranſactions, and the death of my lord 
Ou xwpony” affirmed y that the earth ef 
1 n 
ſelf ve his opinion a many others, 
— and ee, for ſelling Dun- 
kirk. Their reaſons could not be good, 
I preſume to ſay ; but ſeveral char might 
be plauſible at chat time are eaſſly gueſ· 
ſed} A Prince like King Chants, who 
would have made as many bad bargains 
as any young ſpendthrift for money, Ind- 
ing himſelf thus backed, we may affure 
ourſelves was petemptorily determined to 
ſell : and whatever your great 'grand-fa- 
ther's- opinion was; this Lam able to pro- 
nounce upon my on experience, that 
his treaty for the fale is no proof he was 
of opinion to fell, When the reſolution 
of ſelling was once taken, to whom'could 
the fale be made? to the Dutch? No. 
This 'meafure would have been at leaſt as 
impolitic, and in chat moment perhaps 
more odious than the other. To the 
Spaniards ? They were unable to buy: 
and as s low as their power was ſunk, the 


principle 
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- Principle of; oppoſing it fill, prevailed. (1 1 
have ſometimes thought that the Spa- 
.,niarnds; who were forced to make peace 
with Portugal and to renounce all claim 
to that crown, four or five years after- 
wards, might have deen er to tak e 
this reſolution, then; if the regaining 
Dunkirk without any —— been 

gerne propoſed to them: and that 
Portugueſe, who, notwithſtanding 

| ge nt alliance with England and the indi- 
rect ſuccours that France afforded them, 
71 Wer E little able, after 5 the treaty eſpeci- 
ally, to ſupporte a war againſt Spain, 
might have been induced to pay the price 
of Dunkirk ; for ſo great an advantage as 
immediate peace with Spain, and the ex- 
tinction of all foreign pretences on their 
crown, But this ſpeculation, concern- 
ing events ſo long ago paſſed, is not 
much to the purpoſe here. I proceed 
therefore to obſerve that notwith anding 
the ſale of Dunkirk, and the ſecret lean- 
ings of our court to that of France, yet 
England was firſt to take the alarm, when 

'Lew1s the fourteenth invaded the Spa- 

niſh Netherlands in one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and ſixty ſeven: and the triple al- 
liance was the work of an Engliſh/ 1 4 
Gin F "= : cr, 


1 
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ſter. It was time to take xhis alarm fbr 


tom the moment that the King e Franbe 
cälaimed a right to the county of Burgun- 
dy, the dutchy of Brabant, and other 
portions of the low countries, as devol- 


ved on his queen by the death of her fa- 


ther Phi the fourth, he pulled off 


the maſk entirely. Volumes were wWrit 


to eſtabliſn, and to refute this ſuppo- 
ſed right, "Your lordſhip no doubt 
will look into a controverſy that has 
employed ſo many pens and ſo many 
ſwords ; and I believe you will think 
it was ſufficiently bold in the French, 
to argue from cuſtoms, that regula- 
ted the courſe of private ſucceſſions in 
certain provinces, to a right of ſucceed- 
ing to the ſovereignty of thoſe 
vinces : and to aſſert the diviſibilicy of 
the Spaniſn monarchy, with the fame 
breath with which they aſſerted the in- 
diviſibility of their own ; altho the 
proofs in one caſe were juſt as good as 


the proofs in the other, and the fun- 


damental law of indiviſibility was at 
leaſt as good a law in Spain, as either 
this or the ſalique law was in France. 
But however proper it might be for 
the French and Auſtrian pens to enter 
24 | into 


«a3 
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on 


1 


iſcutons, and. "A deal 0 

7 grea 1 555 ceaſton to the Mae Eu. 
ropes. the” "raft of Europe bad a ſhort 
ot ection to make to the are, of France, 
which no ſophiſms, no quirks of law 
could evade. Spain accepted the re- 
ntinciations as a real ſecurity: Fr: rance 
gave them as ſuch te to Spain, and in effect 
to the reſt of Europ e. If they had not 
been thus given and thus taken, the Spa- 
niards would not have married their In- 
fanta to the king, of France, whatever 
diſtreſs they might have endured by the 
prolongation,” "of the war. "Theſe renun- 
ciations were renunciations of all rights 
whatfoever to the whole Spaniſh monar- 
chy, and to every part of it. The pro- 
vinces claimed by PP rance at this time 
were parts of it. To claim them, Was 
therefore to claim the whole; for if the 
retiunciations Were no bar to the rights 
accruing to MxRY THERESA on the death 
of her father PHILI the fourth, neither 
could they be any to the rights that would 
accrue 0 her and her children, on the 
death of her brother CHARLES the ſe- 
cond: : an unhealthful youth, and who | 
at this inſtant was in immediate danger 
of Mis for to all the complicated di- 
ſtempers 


| ſtempers he brought into the w. z 
nig, We ſmal Aer Ge I 10 
p AF ON #1 ata 0 Jt 1 


W 0 


done tÞ eee d MUCH ee 


France kept a great and important 125 
hed 


or purchaſed for we cannot ſay with any 
propriety that ſhe conquered: and the 
Spaniards were obliged to ſet all they 
ſaved to the account of gain. The Ger- 
man branch of Auſtria had been reduced 
very low in power and in credit under 
FERDINAND the third, by the treaties 
of Weſtphalia, as I have ſaid already. 
L wis the fourteenth maintained, during 
many years, the influence theſe treaties 
had given him among the pringes, any 

e e 
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ſtaxes of the empire. The famous capi. 
tulation made dt Frankfoft on the'elees"/ 
tibn of Deore, Who ſdecerded FER 
pWan p about the year one' thouſand ſix 
hundred and fifty-ſeven, was encouraged * 
by the intrigues of France: and the 
power of France was looked upon as the 
ſole power that could ratif fy 4 ſecure 
effectually the obſervation öf the condi- 
tions then made. The league of the 
Rhine was not renewed I believe after 
the year one thouſand ſix hundred an 
ſixty-ſix'3' but tho this league was not 
reviewed, yet ſome of theſe" princes and 
ſtates'continued in their old engagements 
with France: whilſt others took new 
engagements on particular occaſions, ac- 
cording as private and ſometimes very 
arc, intereſts,” and the emiſſaries of 
rance in all their little cbürts, diſpoſed 
them. In ſhort the ptinces of Germany 
ſhewed no alarm at the growing ambi- 
tion and power of L wis the fourteenth, 
but contributed to encourage one, and to 
n the other. In ſuch a tate of 
che German branch was little able 
191 fiſt the 8. pariſh brat ch'againſt France, 
eitller in the gots that ended by the Py- 
renean treaty, or in that we are ſpeaking 
of here, the ſhort war that began in one 
thouſand 
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thouſand ſx hundred and fixty-(Rycns andfi 
was, ended by thei treaty of Axa Cha; 
pelle, in one thouſand fix; hundred and 
ſixty- eight. But it was not this 8 
that diſabled the Barer dagen acting 
with vigour in the cauſe of his famil 2 
2 nor 10 has rendered th nene 
Ultria à dead weight upon a 18851 
ever ſince. grate its inſeparable 4 
companion, cruelty, as well as the tyrauny 
and avarice of the court of Vienna, created 
in thoſe days, and has maintained in ours, 
almoſt a perpetual diverſion of the impe- 
rial arms from all.effectual oppoſition o 
France. I mean to ſpeak of the troubles 
in Hungary. Whatever they became in 
ee progreſs, they were cauſed origi- 
nally by the uſurpations, and, perſecutions, 
of the emperor: and when the Hunga - 
00 7 called ere e were 
for no other reaſon than this, 
15 they would not be flayes. The do- 
minion of the emperor being leis ſup- 
portable than that of the Turks, this un- 
happy 17 opened a door to the latter 
ce infelt the empire, inſtead; of making 
| th eir country what it had been befor re, 
a barrier againſt the Ottoman power. 
France became a ſure, tho ſecret ally of 
the Turks, as well as the Hungarians, 


and 


We. re ——. bn gp, -the th 
rr rance and Bavaria in poſſeffon 
u, an- wo ö 


Ei — — . —— 
N the; iſh ſucceſſiom he found his 
wer ta. he great beyond uhar his neigh- 
bours or even he p th A 
great by the wealth, and greater by the 
united ſpirit of his people; grrater ſtill 
by the ill, policy, and divided intereſts 
that.governed thoſe who: had a ſuperkor 
20 intereft to oppoſe him. He 
found that the members of the triple 
alliance did not ſeeg or ſeeing did not 
think proper to own tliat they ſaw, the 
— and. che conſequence of his 
ns. They contented themſelves 
to give to Spain an act of guaranty" for 
_ ſecuring the execution of the treaty ' of 
Aix — Chapelle. He knew even Wein 


hey”; ill the. gua 9 be r ta - 


255 by 


Liſle, and Doway, and Aer laces th 

1 have forgot, were yielded to him: and 
he reſtored the county of Bur on „ . 
Wande —— — that + 
700 of the Dutch, when! an 12 was 
forced upon her. The king 2 hes 
n — poſſeſſion”: but the 


of — A the count of A erf- 
berg ligned at Vienna, The fame LxO- 
POL D; who exclaimed fo } in one 
thouſand ſix * ninety eight 
againſt any partition of the Spani mo- 
narchy, and refuſed to fubmit to that 
which England: and Holland had then 
made, made one himſelf in one thouſand” 
fix hundred and fixty eight, with fo lit- 
tle regard to theſe two powers that the 
whole —— nn _ 
lot of France. ©: os ROOT 
THERE is no room to e ſuch 
experience as Lxwis the fourteenth had 
* this occaſion, and ſuch a face of af - 

Vol. I. M fairs 
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Fairs in Eurbþe; raldiüg kts bopes, raiſed 
{biz-ambition.2oand if in anakiag Peaceiar 
1Bax la Chapolle, he medicated/oa new 
war, the war 1 thouſand ſix hun- 
Hred and- ſeventy two ; the preparations 
He made for it by negotiations u all 
by alliances wherever he found ig- 
aotilion} andoby the increaſe of his for- 
ces, were equally proofs: of ability, ?titi. 
duſtry and power [ſhall not deſcend 
into theſte particulars: your lordſhip will 
"find; chem pretty well detailed in = me- 
\marials: of that time. But one of the al. 
liances he derb muſt: ment ion, mo 
mention it Wich the utmoſt regret and 
indignation. England was fatally en- 
gaged 16 act a part in this conſpiracy a- 
gainſt the pcaca and the liberty of Eu- 
rope : nayb againſt her ow-I peace and 
- her own liberty: 3 for a bubbles: "POS it 
was, equally wicked and impolitic. For- 
give the terms d uſe, my lord: none can 
be too ſtrong. The principles of the 
triple alliance, juſt and wiſe, and worth 
of anking of England, were laid aſide. 
Thenoaha progreſy of the French arms 
-was to , be: checked, the ten provinces 
were to be ſaved, and by ſaving them 
the barrier of Holland was to be preſer- ; 
; ed" No we joined our Wenke and 
11, 430 10 78 l Ins ie Our 
nd: . 
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neger tths;to:[thoſe: al France, um d: project 
1d: not be cat riet ont) all, a8, it 
El al to foteſee and as, the cuvent 
ſhewed, unleſs! it was: carried on ag rift 
Spain, the emperor, andighoſthuof the 
princes of Germany, as welliazthe Dutch: 
and which could fmt be dcanried noi ſug- 
eeſsſully. wirhoüt leaving ebe ten 
vinces entirely at the mercy of France fand 
giving her pretence and opgortunity of 
kavaging the empire, fand e ber 
cgonqueſts on this Rhine. Theo medaltof 
Van BeunmeHang and other pretendis 
that France took for attacking the ſtates 
of the low countrits, were aidicglbus, 
They impoſed on no one: and the true 
object of LE wIS the fourternth was ma- 
nileſt to all. But what could a king of 
England's mean? Cxwkragthe ſecbnff had 
reaſons of reſentment againſt the Putch, 
and juſt ones too mo doubt Among the 
reſt, it was not eaſy fbr him to forget tae 
affront he had ſuffered and the ofs he 
| had: ſuſtained, „hen, depending oni the 
Peace that was ad an be 6 echo kJ 
that Was ſigned at Breda in July, oheene- 
glected to fit out his fldet und when that 
of Holland, commanded by Rayne na, 
with Cornzrvus DaDWiir ow Koardboas . 
deputy or commiſſioner of the ſtates, 
M 2 burnt 
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burnt Us ißsrat Chatham in une The 
1 1 7 1 edict, eee 
l 1 (V2 in ebe eye di, wem the 
"a Nate: Holder, which Jon 
D 1 5 carried, and obliged 
| e Pr ice. Ora 5 fear 40 maintain 
10 170 the copeluſton '6f 
110 150 a Breda, 1 Hr e anerher 
vg Poe pk Fink CnknLts the 
85. 15 Ny i ' was ena a pretence of 
55 1555 Fx the Dutch, ' or at leaſt on the 
5 . ff id” the hen ol faction 
: bat, © cd 12 ee in that chm- 
nge Tt welt. 8 lin thr neither 
. Thele rekſons, not th. 15 4 mots antient 
as 1 15 eter -mitied him to this alliance 
Ml France; ſince he contfaQted the” tri- 
ae Within four or five motiths 
9 af er the two events, I have mentioned, 
„happen ged. at then” did "he mean ? 
10 l weil acquire Gtle of” >the! feven 
2 e and divig them, as the Dutch 


Ver that "his inchnatzons were fa⸗ 
ah, ö 'the'pb ſh ibtervſt in general, 

asd t Pe wean td mike Himtefk fore 
WEL te te! home *'that he thought it ne- 

e to 9 end to humble the Dutch, 
ce their oper, and perhaps to 

| | change 


Fi with F 1ande I beliebte not; but this 


1 1 nhl Steck E dor 4 A 265 
chunge. erform, their, Oy nm tz. to 
ben 1 f 


pott { from thence. in f ; 
him 2 in 2 met do. 4 ; 115 
France on the; 1 
might ahett his 
donn. 12 is If {PEUI 
; ſhould venture. $0.6 4 a 1 6 
hands to produce, and was Wy; 2 
: quote, the private, 
5 former] Yr; j 69 


Gs 


| e u 
authority oft Were, Parties to 
them. blog whatever ing C 15 R 85 Nr 
ſecond meant, certaig it is, . that his 4 h- 
| -_ eſtabliſhed the, ſyperiprity. 0 | 'ra = 
in pp SER 7 SE oth n 5 
9 116 Bur, t his ar, 5 e 7 
5 N him 
| nearer. the danger, he 
poſed to the imme Ss 97 050 mY Fre, 


55 Far, ſacce li n e ebe ited 
er, or engage 85 e q | 


- ſtrange. fatal ity-. Pr 


ſuch a re e as can 5 | 
Wee gh in hiſtory. / Rte Will 


oben ve, with e Eu 9 un the 
N 4 ginning : 


NOGTIIVIC 18918 S J. 
75 
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of f the. 74 one "thouſand ſix 
16 feyenty all the 'neigh-/ 


bout Ae Fall 1 e had f. 
thi to 6 fear 1 1 an e . 
they had Jock to hope; by helping ks: 


ro 'Ooppre ſs the "Dit - nd ſharing with” 


het dhe pole of 1 aner elke 
ite 1" Cafthigs; '* was the ery in 
nl; at BR" 00 4/1 net en 


the con 17 88 Ee 2 


AIs the 12 f the pe year, you 
yill obſerve that'all theſe powers took the 
arm, arid begun to imĩte in oppoſition to 

Fach Eveh England in thoiig 12 ir time to 

oo 7 The 

que fehr 15 "oy His 1 this fud- 


| in 5 67 cy of urope, and of 
iat which FEE BRA by the maſſacre of 
the DE Wits, and” = elevation of the 
np LF of Ota Orange iy the en government: of 


theſe/provins 
| the 1 575705 of che 


4 nl 


E of France.” 88 ah the fourteenth 


RG ls ae 
W 5 ent tô Conquer chem „ ik 
the bad bg prepared” to reſiſt, In the 


war of one chouſind fix e and fe- 
; PU venty 


* 


e YAOT 21H 5$430 dene A - Das 
i bac State 125 rp vin 247; £ 
ane þ has 5, thap 1 
beige 54 4 onda TH 9b 

bodies of E ngliſh, wH$ Ir 4 

iy” 4 50 that e 18 

ty or forty. thouſand 5 2d: Wit 
mighty, torch 3 forty 2059 a b 
days, impgſe „ TY fel of: 

©; 

10 


Co 28 as = 


at Utrecht; a 
covered from their ith of tion, 
nimated by the exampl +; 
1 7 and, the 1 11 of ſucco 
erconditiggs, En Kent; back; kit, - 
illes, and left, b4 n ee 
is enterprize 19 05 ch the 11 19. 
little ſucceſs, that Grave 3: richt 
alone 8 2 8 hir of all the boaſted 
conqueſts he had made; and even t A, 
he offered wo years afterwards fo reſtore, 
if by that d 12 ould have prer 


vailed on the Dutch at dc Mak 
peace with him. ut th Ye ere not vet 
diſpoſed to abandon their lies 3, orally 


now. Smeg 7 he, n e [1 
kiog of Fn ad, engaged 80 19a 7 
rel. agaiolt, Frange;, and py” the 'Þ 8 
pring of f the, empire, had dope. th 55 j 
Not all. The Bavarian Je ob 


nate in his neutrality, and 9. 10 Mention py 
more, the Swedes made a great diverſion 


* wy 


2 % 4: 3s 


48 A SEQ df iche Häsron rv 
innfa#0dreſfragceiinitheermpire.z/whete 
| av dukb off Bajowerrabeate theivoge: 
ky \ngichlag Keschuld, for de w 
acaldhs partiah ef Nianceg the the other 
ptinees op Hs hodſe actet for the kom- 
tun cxaofen Ideſcerid anto no mote pars 
tial Thewpe tate Exwis the fours 
tocachfiemdded by writhing zm fo vdent 
been DAte νονν]..itnfH LH aunt 
by making ſd arbitrary an uſe of his firſt 
flüurxceſs, berame general; in the Low 
301 Counties; ins Spam, ih Sicily; on the 
1 upper aqd iwer. Rhihe, in Denmark 
im Svcder ard ih i theprovinces of: Gets 
nan 5clongink® to theſe ro drowns, ow 
the: Meditefancan, the Ocean, and the 
Il Balricl . Franceoſupported this: war' with 
: advantage on Every ſide: and when'tyour 
* tord ſhi p conſillets in αh⁰H manner it was 
carried! ono agaiaſt hermydu will Dot be 
| latꝑrixed chat hb did dl Spain-dadiſpirity 
du c00 , Alteleſtrengthute maintafn her 
| * | power im Sieily, where Meſſina had re- 


N volted ; tb defend her frontier on that 
44 fide: of: the Pyrenees, and to reſiſt the 
great / effortglofethe NRrench un dhe bow. 
Z ntries! The empire was divided"; 
$i! and, even'amotig)thie printes Who acted 
il agaihſt Franee, there was neither union 
. in their cdundils, nor concert in their 
I 38 projects, 
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projets, order: ii pregarstigne, mer 
vigour: {<p bt ſay theutruthy - 
there was not, Ain che wholg xonfederagy, 
a- man HOO. abilities could i make hin 
match for the prince of Condé ornthe 
marſhal. of. Turenne 3 not many: who! 
were in any degree equal to Lana 
vdo, Cr Een N ed other 
generals of inferion note, ic manded 
be armies of France: The emparor took | 
this very time to make new inv ions on 
the liberties of Hungary, and to oppreſs 
bis proteſtant ſubÿjects. The prince of 
Orange alene adted wit invingible firm 
neſs, like a pat e 
the ſeductions of Francę ndr thoſcꝭ o 
, land, neither the temptations: of Ae 
I nor. thoſe. of private intereſt, could make 
him ſwerve: from the true Intereſt of bis 
ungut! nor from cde common intereſt 
le had taiſed ; more> fieges,. 
t more battles, it! was ſuid, than | 
by „gert of his age had done. Be it 
But his A ee manifeſtly due 
* Ty rent. meaſure. to eircumſtandes inde> 
pendent on him: and -thatoſpirit; which 
even: theſe defeats epuld no deprefi,nmis 
all his -w] IG. He had ties in, his 
own commonwealth; the governors of the 
De Low Countries croſſed. his mea⸗ 
M 5 ſures 


| 1. 


direted 10.great;a body, He came to be [ 
: 5 at the time ſpoken | 


HE | 5 Jes yin of Bal, 
te 5 ent. 1a che 60e nds 


| rage; by, er afms, and more by her ne- 
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ſyres * e allies, diſ⸗ 


1 0 0 th em gften : and it 
t e. 4 as Was, frequently, 
e ns F180 en 
Lene, n nr e 
ran according;ro, Aue, and a penſioner. 
ade according gcemmen report, 
18 | ! AUNT > 2 
make bite ee of.woion to a whole 
01 4 408 the dul, that animated and 


& 10, gfeat a part upon 
3 WS os, generals was 


canlequences: of this 


? in every Wee | 
pep by a mu Were 
intent. to os þ er 


Id not. 1. IN) foe 
emolifh, for e benen one 
another. .. . "Sf fr J ance improved this advan- 


aazions,,: Nineghen was, after;Cologn, 
=nene; of thels.” England was the mer 
diating power, and I Rngs not. whether 
our CHARLES che ſecond did not ſerve her 
purpoſes. m5. U ply. in the latter, nd 
(411192 — un er 


| aden VEE] 8 EY 


under the Scr N 5 
held of cculg iy Tp 
RIS arbrs to Her 35 


The Duteh wete i 6 ng Hig n Ri ; 
wich N that broke” ep 2 A 


"The Dutch” wie! | 
of an expenſive war! 
to reſtore Maeſtrieht tp chem, 45 
tiicht was che only plac 4 
enfecbveteck of : thy 1 
bh as the 


dropped *SPAINA | 
dropped France Fr ie Mer Sur, many 
eircumſtances concurred to give a much 


worſe: grace to their band 1 


thaty to their Band dbrins WO — 
fted ot: ſpeeify2theni' & 
ebfervele When «they! made eg kn 


peice at Munſter;/they left an A Who? 


Was im condition te cürry on the War a. 


lone with“ advantage, and they e 7 


to impoſe is, tee 12 1 : whew 
the ach % > ſepafate peace at 

ghen, they abandebed ab ally whe be fy: 
in 50 condition to catty* on the war albne, 
and who! was reduced to erer Whatever 


An | 


_ N 
r bY 
— 
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Ae e im One. thouſand ſix 
Dri | ſeyenty-chree, they enga- 
Maeſtricht to the Spani- 


wi the,,cpmmon,.cengroy;! preſeribed, 
to; reſtore Maeſtr 
= a8 Jon, as it ſhould be retaken : it 


wasnot, retaken, and they accepted it for 


themſelves , as. the price of the ſeparate 

acl * ach France. The 
ar ther, £0, make net 
nor truce With the king of 


Frans 
ore x bo Spain all he; had congyered fince 
10 VMynean - d But far from keep 


_ * 
— £ 


90 fourteenth, acquired by 
* impoſed on Spas l Nimeghen,. — 
des, the county of Burgundy, ſo many 
other countries and towns on the ſide of 
us ten 0 e e that theſe, 


to the 
ich ITY & been yielded to him by the 
F of Air la Chapelle (for ſome of 
little conſequence he reſtored). put into 
his hands the principal ſtrength of that 
barrier againſt , which we goaded our- 
a oft to death in the. Jaſt great 


mer du e made good [the laying of the 


Lof S .CHOMBERG; that to attack 


this Le was to take the beaſt by his 
Wins 0 1 Anas very well. what may be 


11917 ſaid 


** 


that prince conſented to re- 


wy g oi N 1 8000 Tolerable d der. 
w IS! | 


Places he kept of thoſe 


JJ ͤÄKKK1KK1 
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and the little he did 1 


ance of the p rinces f 
in 0 always fee | —— 
Was already mdebttd ts 


if the war continued: ant Sper richoe' few. 


an Steg ef beser 435 
E 
was more ittenr to tyramlitzeb h 


o one "ie ch gehe 15 
other. He attemptes fitle agar "inc 


dered, and worſe” boys „0 


ſums; 1 5 ſtiu muſt be e 10 


ed that France was able, und would e 4 
tinue, to proviildgainlt”Her'p preſent 1 " 


mies. The triple Leugue 
pro ind ob 3 ery 
inty of Burg und 2 but SwWeckf WA 


now 8 ed 105 the War on the e e 98 
France, as England had been in the be 

ning of it: ad England was now! 1. 
vately fuvoutable v Her er. c 
den had been irh tlie! of it. 
The 'whole® ten Provin e have 
been ſubdued in the courſe of à few cam⸗ 
paigns mot: and it Was better for Spain 
and the Dutch too, that part ſhould be 
ſaved; by acteptit 1 ab 8 bur pl 


than the who 5 Z 
This might be a0 dged to 49 ela the Ea 
ZJeneral, in impoſing 


duct of the States 
=o terms on Spain in a making none fe 5 
their 


„ ASA KA rant eg; 19 % $ 
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their other: allies, and in f igning alone by 
4 which ſtept they gave France an opportu- 
0 piuy thut ſlie im proved wil great dexteri- 
(tysoof mänägement, the opportunity of 
treating with the confederates one by one, 
and of beating them by detail in the cabi. 
| net, if I may ſo ſay, as ſhe had oſten done 
in tlie field. I ſhalf not compare theſe red. 
bos, Which were hut too well founded! in 1 
| fact. and, muſt appear plauſible at leaſt, * 
B with other conſiderations that might be, N 
100 and were at the time, inſiſted upon. I con- 
"ht fihe myſelf to a few obſervations, Which 
every Knouing and impartiab man muſt ad-. 
10 mit. Tour Iardſtip will obferve frſt that 
1 the fatal prin neiple: of compounding with 
Lzuwirs the fourteenth, from the time that 
his pretenſions, lis power; and the uſe he 
made of it, began to threaten Europe, 
prevailed ſtill more at Nimeghen than it 
had ꝓrevalled atiAik fo that altho he 
did not obtain to che full all he atteryptedy- 
yet the dominions of France were by com- 
mon conſent, on every treaty, more and 
more. extended, her barriers on all fides 
were more and more ſtrengthened ; thoſe 
of cher Neighbeurs were murel and more 
een. and that power; which was 
to aſſert oñe day, aghinſt the reſt of Eu- 
rope the * rights of the houſe of 
PTY. Bourbon 


; | 4 
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Bourbon to the Spaniſh münarohy, was 
Ne more.etdbliſbed;oandy rtndertdt 
truly formicable. in uch hands atleaſt; 
during the courſe of the cdarikireighteen 
years of the period. Youri:lordſhip;1will 
pleaſe to obſerve, in the ſecondiplace, that 
the extreme weakneſs; of one brunch. of 
Auſt ria, and; be miſtrahld conduct of 
both a the poverty of uſdme of thæprinces 
| of the empire, and the diſunion, and, {au 
0 ſpeak. plainly, the merecnary policy of all 
| of them; in ſhort; the: refined:i-wiews; 
the falſe notions, and, tonſpoak as plamly 
ofemy oN ad of ther nations g the ini: 
E quity of thegcouncilgigf, | and, no, + 
only bindred the growth of this p.] ꝰr 
from being; ſtopped, in time, but nurſed 
it up; into ſtrength. almoſt inſuperable; by 
any future confedetacy, A thirdy obſers 
vation is this. alf the excuſts made for 
the cunduct of che Nutch 41-Nunegheng 
c44⁊ꝛfſꝗe nat ſufficient, they too muſt come in 
after the death of the PR WiIAsS zuas they: 
were to be condemned moſt juſtly, du- 
ring that adminiſtratian, n for abetting and 
favouring Erance. Itheſe excuſes grounds. 
ed on their inability to pufſue any donger/ 
a war, the principal profit of which was 
to accrue to their confederates, for that 


was 


i APSR. 
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was thercafe bfterthe year one thouſand ſix 
hundnad atio ſeventysthree, or one thou 
ſand ſix hundxedꝭ and ſeyentyt four, and the 
principal: burden of Which was thrown 
on them by their confederates if theſe -- 
are ſufficient. they ſhould not have acted, 
8 * 8 = out. of DoS: 
policy; the part they, in one thou- 
fand: ſeven hundred and eleven and one: 
thouſand even hundred and twelve, to- 
wards the late queen, who had com- 
plaints of the ſame Rind, in a much higher 
degree; and , with. circumſtances much 
more-aggravating, to m Keef them, off 
theremperor, and f Ace Princes: of 
Germany; and * was far from treat- 
ing them and their other allies at that 
time, as they treated Spain and their 
other allies in one thouſand ſix. hundred 
and ſexenty-eight. Immegijately after the 
Dutah "has made. their pace, that of 
Spain was ſigned with France. The em- 
pers treaty with this crown and that 
of Sweden was concluded in the follow-: 
ing year: and Lx wis the fourteenth be- 
ing now at liberty to aſſiſt his ally; whilſt? 
he had tied up the powers with whom 
he had treated from aſſiſting theirs, be 


ſoon forced the king of Denmark and 


the elector of Brandenburg to ke 
29 they 


add St of Endo 27 
they had taken from (thè Sn? un nov 
| de aer erer he bIntalbd 

theſe tre 'th6okiwyrhnd hel 
LEO . 6ſt point of His gran 
deur He eotitinedoar this pant forifes:c 
veral 8 er 
ower-h ared thoſe àaarces to 
5 UndePthe! weight ume He 1 
| lalmwelicnigh"obpr nc nigh — 
been reduced us IWA the gend rab inte- 
reſt of Europe required? if ſome of the 
cauſes which Tete now den ene 
nus to work? in Ms favour, ind —— 
enemies Had not proved, hte urn uf 
fortune, àinſutiabſe as roſpericy hadrer!: 
dered him st z&w ofdw brig ; yagmmnar) 
"Artzx- he had made peade with all 
the powers wirkt whom he had been in! 
war, he continued to veR both Spain and. 
the! e und tö (Extend $is-\ongaeſts 
in the W Osuntries, and on the'R Hines | 
both by the pen and the ſword! Here 
rected the chatnberg f Metz and of Bri- 
ſach, where his own ſubjects were pro- 
ſecutors, witneſſes; and judges all at once. 
Upon the keene e den eee, he 
ſeized"into'His 5wh Hats, qunderi the ho 
tion of depeiiddiitits fd tlie prete nue of 
reunions, whatever towns or diſtricts of 
_ tempted his — 
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edꝛhis conveuiency: and added by f theſe 
and by other nen im the midſt of 
peace, more territorieʒ to thoſe the late 
treaties had yielded to him, than he could 
have got by continuing the War. He 
ated: afterwards/ in the ſupport of all 
this, without any bounds or limits. His 
glory was a reaſon for attacking Holland 
mcone/ thouſandſix hundred and ſeventy- 
two and his cnvenlency a reaſon for many 
of the attacks he made on others after- 
wards. He took Luxemburg by force, 
he ſtole Straſburg,” he bought Caſal, and 
whilſto he qwaited the opportunity of ac. 
quiringito bisfamily the” crown öf Spain, 
he was not without thoughts nor hopes 
perhaps of bringing into it the imperial 
cCrovn likewiſe. Some of the crueſties 
he exerciſed in the empire may be aſcrib-' 
el to his diſappointment in this view: 1. 
ſay ſome of them, becauſe in the war! 
that ended by the treaty of Nimeghen, 
he had already exerciſed many. Tho the 
French writers endeavour to ſlide over 
them, to palliate them, and to impute 
them particularly to the Engliſh that 
were in theit ſervice; for even this one of 
their writers has the front to advance: 
yet theſe cruelties, unheard of among ei- 
vilized nations, muſt be granted to _ 
| | | a cen: 


[ 
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been ordered by the councils, and exe. 
cted hy the arma gf Frauce, n the Palas 
tin e, nd in other eg. 1% cn 996939 
Ir LEWIS, the fourteenth could havr 
cContented / himſelf with the acquiſitions 

that were confirmed to him by the treaties 
of one thouſand ſix hundred and ſevemy- 
Po k nn een. hundred and 
eventy:nines: and with the authority and 
reputation Which heothen gained g it is 
plain that he would have prevented the 
alliances that were afterwards formed a- 
Sg and that che 995 2 
gained, his credit amongſt the prices of 
the empire, here he had one famjly ale 
liance by the marriage f his brother / to 
the daughter of the elector Palatine, a 
another by that of his ſon to the ſiſter of, 
the elector of Bavaria, where Sweden was 

| cloſely, attached to him, and Where the 
ſame principles of private intereſt would 
have ſoon attached others as, cloſehy. He: 
might have remained not only the princi- 
pal, but the directing power of Europe, 
and have held this rank with all the glory: 
1maginable, till. the death of the king of 
Spain, or ſome other object of great am 
bition, had determined him to act ano 
ther part. But inſtead of chis, hei conti+ 
nued to vex and provoke all thoſe h 


were, 


 tefed wn che empere 
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were; ha pPUIy for ther; his eigllbors, 
and Wd Hrny inftanées toner, ef 
exxivple of this ind dect rb me. On 
the*death of che gute dP Pet Ports he 
ſeige@ cher Kelle incengkkible detehy; 
without any fegardttö the indff abe t 
offtheKings of Sweden, to the fervices that 
OW Fach endes TAP 66106) che wat 
De Higüe Habe ef- that alhante hereafter. 
Phe [confeqUenc® Was, char Sweden en- 
„ tde king of Spain, 
the elector of Bwarid, ad the States Ge. 


nerah into dne Alliaee öf guaranty, as it 


Wag3 cane, "abate herr oneirhouſnd 
fx Hündrech and e three; and inte khr 
fatndus lengue of Abfburg, in dne "thot- 


fat fix hundred: a e bye 
ester 1 have mentioned this league, 


and ſinee we may date from it a more 


girl; and more eticerted! oppoſition 


0 France Klan! there fd deen before"; 


give mne leave to reel Tome of the reflecti- 


ons that have prefented themſelves to my 


mind, in conſidering what J have read, and 
what I have heard related; concerning: the 
paſlages'vf that time; They will be of uſe 
ol form our judgment concerning later 
Paſſages. If che king of France became 
an oßect of averſion on aceount of any in- 
vaſtons he made, any deviations from Fl 
tail LH IC 
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lie fartheany; barharities REH where: his 
arms prevailed, Eng a Kelnipg of this 
proteſtant ſulyedts ; theſemperor deſerved 
to be ſuch an H ect, at leaſt as much as he 
on the ſame n he emperor, was 
ſo too, but with this ace relatively to 
the, point ſyſtem 105 be . de 
ban anbitieg and; bigotry,ex9rred thems 
yesindiſtantcountries,whoſeintereſiawere 
| not conſidered as a Part of, this W + fgr 
otherwiſe ther e would haye ö haye been as, 
reaſon for aſſiſting Rate of, "Hungary 
and.of Trantylvania againſt che; Err, 
jr gs By bed oh Ahſtog-the 
people; of b Provinces v& 
gaioſt Spain, vents ps had heen, lately for 
aſſiſting them againſt Franee :: bur the aq 
bition and bigotry of. L. K wis the fourteenth 
Mere exerteg in the. Low 8 the 
Bhines 1 Italy, and e iy t ae 
this ſyſtem, if. 

nh foo that rl 3 1 
it intime. The power of the houſe of 
Auſtria: that had been feared too long. 
Wag feared no longer 2 and that of dde 
houſe of Bourbon, by having heen- fenced 
7500 late, Was nhOW grown) terribl ri f. be 

empetor was ſo intent on the 1 | 
"of his abſolute power in E py 
tugoſed the empire Koubly;.49 deal: 
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1 e Te ſe A le 1211 3 5 

| uite defehc 1 00 0 8080 ot l 

e gaiuſt the 1 0 and ravages 

of France, alt 57 ſhewing.. no meroy to | 
tlie Hungarian nor Kee kee, any 1 with \ 
them, he forced that milera F. peopl 5 ng ; 
Miznezs with the ot © Wei ' ry te 1 
empiie and pee A Vienna.” tegel ſs = 
event had fo effect upon him. gur 1 

a en fr chit Whit 


— 


BIESKI, ing. OT, > 
land, h bad forced, the Turks to r. Y 
che lege, Abe e fe; rial 
eto wn fiat tottereck On his head, could not 
Vail on hini 40 take t thoſe meaſure S. by 
hich" alone it Was Polnble to 2 117 


cope, to ſecure the King of Spain 
to reduce that power Wo. 6 Lee 


With 


4 
one day to diff ute WI him, t Ince 
woecelfon. 1 Tek c d the ti pro's 
made ſuch Ts 1980 0 % $I none, t.. Fyrant 
could refuſe, be Pee fon . 0 their an- 

„ mt privileges, Hberty f conſcience, the 
convocation of a free, diet or parliament, 

and others of lefs' importance. 19 5 was in 

Vain. The war continued wich th em, 12 

with the Turks, and France was lelt at, hz, 
berty to puſh her enterprizes. awolt with- 

olit 0e againſt HINT, and, the 

Low Countries,. Tf he diſtreſs 1> both Was 
= 6 Bt that ed ſtates general ſaw no o- 


ther 


derer pedienr.tor . babies the progreſh.gf 
he xped Ar ? - 

| aa or a 7 7 

they [Tidy and 


1250 amor 


4 3 5 were 255 1 | Fed to. 

; definitive treaty of peace upon the — 

conditions. But iba nite her. the inter- 
0 


end, State of-Eynons, Þ 26g 


15 


quo gfichpſ- 
5 Years 3/Which 

ch was eren 
by the emperor and the Spam on 
the terms \ that SEW 95 5 fe fourteenth 
thought fit to, offer, x,;th heſe, terms. the 


ace 0 


er. 


was to remain in full an ad. quiet po 


of all he had acquire 5 Jears hne 


thouſand fix Hundred — 8 ſeyenty:6i 
and one thouſand 1 ſi hundr d.; hes r 


8 | 


nor the bn eh 
ing powers. 


he other e 
hy ok 
very ſuccefsful at 400 Prat 


19 75 


ſucceſs, as well” as 15 troubles I fas 


ed upon it in the Ottoman armies, and at 


the Porte, gave reaſonable expectation of 


concluding a peace on that ſide : and, this 
Prace concluded, the « em pergr and * em- 
pie and the king of Spain would. have 


been in a much better poſture to treat with. 
France. With theſe views that were wiſe 


and Juſt, the league of Auſburg was made 
8 between 


* 
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between the emperor, the kings of Spain 
and Sweden as princes of the empire, and 


the other circles and princes. This league 
was purely defenſive. An expreſs article 
declared it to be ſo: and as it had no o- 


ther regard, it was not only conformable 
to the laws and conſtitutions of the em- 
pire, and to the practice of all nations, but 
even to the terms of the act of truce ſo 
lately concluded. This pretence therefore 
for breaking the truce, ſeizing the electo- 
rate of Cologne, invading the Palatinate, 
beſieging Philipſburg, and carrying unex- 


pected and undeclared war into the empire 
could not be ſupported : nor is it poſſible 
to read the reaſons publiſned by France at 


this time, and drawn from her fears of the 


imperial power, without laughter. As 


little pretence was there to complain, that 
the emperor refuſed to convert at once the 


truce into a definitive treaty; ſince if he 


had done ſo, he would have confirmed in 
a lump, and without any diſcuſſion, all the 
arbitrary decrees of thoſe chambers, or 
courts, that France had erected to cover 


her uſurpations; and would have given up 


almoſt a ſixth part of the provinces of the 
empire, that France one way gr other had 


- poſſeſſed herſelf, of. The pretenfions of 
the dutcheſs of Orleans on the ſucceſſion 


Pi 
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of her father, and her brother, which 
were diſputed by the then elector Pala- 
tine and were to be determined by the 
laws and cuſtoms of the empire, af- 
forded as little pretence for beginning this 
war, as any of the former allegations, 
The excluſion of the cardinal of Furſten- 
berg, who had been elected to the arch» 
biſhopric of Cologne, was capable of be- 
ing aggravated : but even in this caſe his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty oppoſed his judg- 
ment and his authority againſt the jud g 
ment and authority of that holy father, 
whoſe eldeſt ſon he was proud to be 
called. In ſhort, the true reaſon why 
Lewis the fourteenth began that cruel 
1 war with the empire, two years after he 
had concluded a ceſſation of hoſtilities for 
twenty, was this: he reſolved to keep 
what he had got; and therefore he re. 
ſolved to encourage the Turks to conti - 
nue the war. He did this effectually, by 
invading Germany at the very inſtant 
when the Sultan was ſuing for peace. 
Notwithſtanding this, the Turks were in 
treaty again the following year: and good 
policy ſhould have obliged the emperor, 
fince he could not hope to carry on this 
war and that againſt France at the ſame 
time, with vigour and effect, to conclude 


PF a peace 
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a peace with the leaſt dangerous enemy of 
the two. The deciſion of his diſputes 
with France could not be deferred, his 
dcligns againſt the Hungarians were in 
part accompliſhed. for his ſon was de- 
clared king, and the ſettlement of that 
crown in his: family: was made, and the 
reſt of theſe as well as thoſe that he 
formed againſt the Turks might be de- 
ferred. But the councils of Vienna judg- 
ed differently, and inſiſted even at this 
critical; moment on the moſt exorbitant 


terms ʒ on ome of ſuth a nature, that 


the Turks ſhewed more humanity and a 
better ſenſe of religon in refuſing, than 
they in aſking them. Thus the war 
went on in Hungary,..and proved a con- 
ſtant diverſion in favour of France, during 
the whole courſe of that which LEWIS 
the fourteenth began at this time; for 
the treaty of Carlowitz was poſterior to 
that of Ryſwie. The Empire, Spain, 
England, and Holland engaged in the 
war with France; and on them the em- 
peror left the burden of it. In the ſhort 
war of one thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſixty-ſeven, he was not ſo much as a 
party, and inſtead of aſſiſting the king 
of Spain, which it muſt be owned he was 
in no good condition of doing, he bar- 
gained 
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fionz' as I have ed above. In the 
war. of one thouſand ſix hundred and! ſe- 
venty- t W O he made ſome feeble efforts. 
la this of one thouſand fue (hundred and 
eighty. eight he did Kill leſs 2 And im thie 
war which broke ogtiat! the dg 
of the preſent century he dich nothing, 
at leaſt aſter the firſt campaiggj in 'Ftaly, 
and after the engagements t fand 
and Holland took''by-tlie grand allie nee, 
In a word, from the timeſthat an op- 
ſition to France became a ebmmonꝰ Sue 
in Europe; the houſe of Auſtria has been 
a clog upon it in many inſtanees, and of 
conſiderable aſſiſtance to it eu one "The 
acceſſion of England to this cauſe which 
was brought about by the revolution 7 
one thouſand ſix hundred and e cjphty 
eight, might have made amends, and bf 
than amends one would- think, for this 
defect, and have thrown ſuperiority F 
power and of ſucceſs on the ſide öf the 
confederates, with: whom ſhe took "Firt 
againſt France. This 1 Tay ' might be 
imagined, without 'over-ratihp- wie ts 
of England, or under valuing 15 of 
F rance 3 and it was imagined at that time. 
How it proved otherwiſe in the event; 
how France came triumphant out of the 


War 


war 2 ended by the treaty of Ryſwic, 


and tho ſhe gave up a great deal, yet 
preſerved the greate and the beſt part 
of her conqueſts - and acquiſitions made 
ſince ie of. „and the 


Pyrences ; how the acquired 14 the gift 
of Spain that whgle., monarchy for one 
of her princes, tho The had no _— to 
expect the Jeaſt,part oft without 
one! ime, or the great lot of it « 


ren why 


aà war at any time; in ſhort how 2 


wou antageguily the ambitiou 
l ſhe ' Bad been 25 years in — 


g how ſhe concluded à War in which 


| hen was defeated on every ſide, and wholly 
exhauſted, with little diminution of the 


provinces and bartiersacquired to France, 
and with the quiet poſſeſſion of Spain 
and the Indies to a 5 55 1 houſe of 
Bourbon: all h lotd, will be the 


ſubject of your * > hor wy when you 
come down to the latter part of the laſt 
Period of ! ana 


p Ter a 4 * a * 
— * * % 8 
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